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——— EDITORIAL 


It’s the process, not the product 


taking up more and more space in my writing classroom. From the occasional 
paragraph in the occasional article, it was now making itself visible in more than 
half of all submitted essays. It showed itself in inhumanly perfect prose, using terms 
like “witnessed a film” when “watched” would have sufficed. Copying or outsourcing 
assignments is not new, but ChatGPT and other Al-enabled tools have just made it much 
easier for students to dish out material that fulfils the requirements without putting in their 
own ideas or effort. 


A couple of months ago | decided to confront, head on, the elephant that had been 


We are all going to have to learn to work with such tools, no doubt, but what most 
students are doing — particularly in contexts like a writing class — is giving up the 
opportunity to learn the process and instead focusing only on the output. There is no 
doubt that valuable skills can be built with such tools, and contributors to this magazine, 
like Neerja Singh, have pointed that out. But that takes a more deliberate approach that 
looks at Al-integration or use as the process, and one would then evaluate differently, 
looking at how well students are able to use the tools, with the product being the 
reflection of that. 


But back to my classroom. When asked, hardly anyone denied using Al. It was clear that 
this resorting to the use of Al to write their essays came from a deep anxiety about how 
they would be judged. And listening to them, it was hard to hold on to my irritation. | 
did give them a long lecture, saying, among other things, that | had no interest in grading 
Al and | was being paid to try to make them better writers, but as | thought more about 
it, | realized that the real problem goes much deeper. And sadly, it’s a problem we have 
known about for a while. 


Our education system — as the ASER report shows year after year — has succeeded in 
producing students who get high marks and score well on tests without really learning 
anything. The premium placed on the final grades has resulted in a single-minded focus on 
getting those marks, no matter what the cost. Intensive coaching in test-taking is one way, 
and using Al is just another. 


The sobering thing is that progress through the system demands a focus on marks and 
there is no real space for students to sit with ideas or practices until they acquire true 
competency. But perhaps we can think of small ways in which we can get children to take 
pride and joy in doing things on their own, to demonstrate learning, without the pressure 
of evaluation. It’s one thing to use Al to extend our capabilities; it’s an entirely different 


thing to use it to mask our deficiencies. 


Attention: Teacher Plus Subscribers and Readers 


Some say it is inevitable, others call it moving with the times. In an era of decreasing resources, we are often called 
upon to take tough decisions. Teacher Plus is at such a juncture. Given rising production and postage costs, and in the 
interests of continuing to bring out quality content for educators, we have decided to move completely online starting 
later this year. We are currently working out the mechanisms and dissemination modes, and we will still bring out the 
same volume and type of material. Even as we may lose the familiar comfort of paper and ink, we are exploring new 
content formats and modes of storytelling that will definitely enhance your experience of the magazine. Watch this 
space for more details! 
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hat art gives to the curriculum 


Jaai Deolalkar and Sowmya Ravindranath 


na bustling breakfast meeting for teachers from 

different schools, a few of them sit down as 

they greet unfamiliar faces and discuss familiar 
narratives. “What activities do you have in your 
school?” comes a question. The writers (of this 
article) look at each other and chat about a set of 
pursuits children enjoy on campus — tree-climbing, 
seed-pod collecting, going on long walks, etc., we 
list. “But what about art — what art activities do you 
offer?” the teacher insists. “Oh, art!” Now, we talk 


about the art program as more teachers join the table. 


“Really?! That is extensive. How do you make time 
for art on your timetable?” comes the next question. 
We discuss how timetabling is approached and 
strategies that have worked well. But curiously, this 
conversation unravelled something deeper — both 
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logistical and philosophical. Is art a subject? Does 
it have a curricular role? What is the place of art in 
education? 


We returned and steeped in the warm spotlight of 
this deliberation, discussed with colleagues — current 
and former, to come away being enamoured with 
how the art program had grown over the years. 


¢ To be a painter, you must know yourself 
and to know yourself is extremely 
difficult, but to learn a technique of 


painting is comparatively easy. 
| J. Krishnamurti 9 9 


The setting 

The verdant campus of The Valley School lays a 
fertile ground for self-exploration. From finding 
inspiration and a space for quiet to collecting natural 
materials, it is a privilege to be cradled in this green 
expanse. The art program, therefore, draws from 

the lush surroundings. It facilitates an exploration 

— of the outer world and the inner world with 
appreciation and aesthetics. 


Art classes are hosted in what is lovingly referred 
to as the Art Village. An integral part of the school, 
Art Village is a magical space where the sounds 

of handlooms, chisels, and hammers sweeten the 
rhythms of the bustling studios. It is here, where 
creativity takes shape, form, and expression. It 

is here, where students and teachers immerse in 
painting, pottery-ceramics, thread craft-weaving, 
and sculpture-carpentry. The music and dance 
studios buzz with energy as students explore tabla, 
mridangam, and theatre. Throughout the week, 
grades 1 to 12 visit the Art Village to explore visual 
and performing arts. Over their years in school, 
students are exposed to 4-5 different visual art 
mediums, while learning in a vibrant setting. 


Drawing inspiration 

If one had to choose the common lexicon of art 

and children, it would begin with wonder — an 
unrestrained sense of wonder that permeates 
imagination and creation. A stroll to the Art Village 
offers myriad inspirations for the wandering and 

the wonder-ing. Art teachers often welcome groups 
of children who have turned the walk to their 
classes into an exercise in foraging — a wood apple 
here, a few tamarind pods there, a stash of winged 
seeds and leaves, or a roly-poly (insect) in little 
hands is a common sight. Sometimes, the foraged 
inspires the artwork, allowing for a more visceral 
experience. Paying close attention to all that is near 
and immediate builds a capacity for silence — an 
essential part of engaging in the arts. Classes could 
begin with watching a Paradise flycatcher dance from 
tree to tree, or listening to the White-rumped shama’s 
melodious song, or the orchestra organized by the 
gushing stream nearby. “Close your eyes, listen to 
the music, and draw on the paper with pastels; allow 
your hand to follow the rhythm”, the teacher says, 
setting the pace of leisure. The class tunes in, each 
one interpreting the music with different strokes. In 
another class exploring watercolours, a boy sits in 
the corner with a blank piece of paper. “Why is your 
brush not dancing on the paper?”, the teacher asks 
him. “The brush wants to swim in the water”, he 
says and demonstrates how two shades are blending, 


while the paintbrush appears to be examining, as he 

does, the swirl and vibrance of the water bowl. There 
may have been no artwork on his piece of paper, but 
the observation gave the boy immersive moments of 

wonderment. 


When children are invited to draw or paint, a blank 
piece of paper can be quite daunting. As delightfully 
described in the book “The Dot” by Peter H Reynolds 
—a blank sheet of paper could be a ‘polar bear in 

a snowstorm’. The challenge lies in embracing the 
uncertainty and staying with it. This process involves 
responding to the situation and transforming it into 
an opportunity for creativity. As educators, we may 
be conscious of our pursuit of an outcome. But what 
is worth exploring is this: are we missing the trees for 
the forest? 


Brush strokes 

Two famous quotes by Picasso: "Every child is an 
artist. The problem is how to remain an artist once 
he grows up" and "It took me four years to paint like 
Raphael, but a lifetime to paint like a child", draw 
our attention to the irrepressible urge and spirit of 
creation that a child possesses. But, the architecture 
of ‘learning’ leans on the accumulation of skills and 
techniques. How then does one fan the fire of art 


engagement without an overwhelming focus on 
proficiency? 


The key is to nurture the innocence inherent in 

a child's artistic expression, allowing them to 
experiment freely beyond external influences. This 
means encouraging them to explore their ideas, 
embrace uniqueness, and teaching them to respond 
to the visual language they are creating on the canvas 
or paper. In this way, the focus is on the journey of 
self-discovery and artistic exploration rather than 
conforming to preconceived notions or expectations. 
Many times, teachers or facilitators try not to ask 
children to work on a given topic or idea, instead, 
open-ended simple techniques, like how to handle 
a pencil or brush are the prompts. For younger kids, 
learning happens through play — playing with lines, 
colours, clay, or thread, and experimenting with 
textures, or trying various methods of colouring. The 
learning process becomes enjoyable when there's a 
sense of openness and a playful approach to action. 
The attempt is to help them break free from imitating 
famous artworks, commonly appreciated styles, or 
even one's art. 


Culture of art appreciation 

To offer an art program to students is to be awake 
and alive to the possibilities of the now and near. 
Art need not be what one engages in the scheduled 
confines of a timetable. A culture of art immersion 
aids in building a consciousness to comprehend and 
respond to art and aesthetics. 
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That art can fuel cross-disciplinary curiosity creates 
infinite possibilities. A few years ago, the middle 
school students were encouraged to learn about 
India through the different folk-art forms. The library 
was converted into an art gallery, dotted with 

books and art pieces in different styles — Gond, 

Bhil, Warli, Madhubani, Mandana, Kalamkari, and 
more. Original Pattachitra scrolls gifted by visiting 
artisans sparked awe and intrigue. As the art teacher 
unpacked the history of the art forms, the children 
went on a gallery walk, pausing to notice the 
nuances in line work, motifs, and their 
cultural references. The children 
dug into reading material, and the 
library brimmed with questions 
and eagerness, leading to two 
weeks of immersion in the folk- 8 
art forms. ; 


Similarly, an English teacher 
developed a special art 
appreciation module 
for creative writing. 
The children were 
invited to pick various 
art pieces around 

the school — from 
sculptures and murals 
to wall paintings, 

and craft essays 

about them. The 
teacher emphasized 


the importance of not just describing the art but 
capturing the visual experience without relying 
solely on words. The message was clear: paintings 
and sculptures are more than just pictures or objects; 
they offer a unique visual encounter that can't always 
be perfectly expressed through language. 


The school regularly hosts workshops by artists 
and artisans. Open to students and parents, these 
workshops not only familiarize learners with the 
craft but also the intimate and lived realities of the 
artisans. Hussainbi and Fatimabi ajji are two Siddi 
women from the dense forests of Dandeli. As they 
demonstrate their intricate art of quilt-making, their 
quest for prudence — in using up even the smallest 
piece of cloth gives a peek into their way of living. 
Their Kaudis, swollen fingers, and stories offer a 
glimpse of how folk arts keep sustainability at the 
heart of art and aesthetics. 


Whether it’s the magical natural dyes in Kalamkari 
intriguing the chemistry students or the value 

of involvement and detachment evinced by the 
Buddhist monks creating mandalas, each of these 
artisans builds our capacity to look at the multi- 
layered facets of art. 


Campus as the canvas 

All creative endeavours need a canvas. In the 

past few years, students and teachers have added 
their artistic touch to the campus, leaving a 

luminous reminder to slow down 

and appreciate. Painting walls and 
creating murals is a much-anticipated 
and enjoyed group activity. 

Led by the art teacher, 
students take on 
these projects which 

could last a few 
weeks or months. 
From drawing with 
chalk on the floor to 
accommodating each 
other's expressions 
and complementing 
! forms, colours, and 
textures, murals have been 
momentous pursuits in 
kinship and engagement, 
especially post-covid. 


Recently, a group of 12'-grade 
students took on a project to 
create a mural in the library. 

A wall and a section of the 


roof were identified as the canvas. To arrive at the 
composition, the teachers organized the reading of 
books. From immersing in poetry and folktales to 
reading books about books, the group pored over 

a curated collection, drawing and deliberating on 
the floor before they took their ideas to the wall. A 
reading of ‘A Book is a Bee’ by children’s author 
Lavanya Karthik and a few wonderful letters from ‘A 
Velocity of Being’ by Maria Popova surged the ideas 
into patterns and graceful lines. Over the next few 
weeks, students from various classes lay beneath the 
painted canopy as they spun countless stories and 
poems inspired by the artwork. 


Art as social capital 

The Annual Art Mela is one more opportunity 
where the whole school, from adults to children, 
gets together. Mela is a convergence for the current, 
former, and extended family of the school to engage 
in artistic explorations. Creative murmurations built 
over the year constellate to reverberate with joy. 
Works of art are displayed and celebrated; music 
and storytelling hyphenate the backscore of the 
day, making the atmosphere vibrant and festive. 
This allows for even the reluctant to abandon their 
inhibitions and dive in. From claywork, woodwork, 
painting to papercraft and thread-craft, the Mela 
hosts an array of arts and crafts. But it is the coming 
together of people, the weeks spent in preparing 
for the event that lays testimony to the undeniable 
power of art to announce a sense of the possible. 


Jaai Deolalkar is an art educator, and Sowmya 
Ravindranath is a library educator at the Valley School, 
Bangalore. They can be reached at 
<jaai.deolalkar@thevalleyschool.info > and 
<sowmya.ravindranath@thevalleyschool.info >. 
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Arts equalize, not divide 
Arts are freeing, not restrictive 


Ayushi Agarwal 


The Shade OF The leove, 
%s Serna 


Vigan) GOs 


Os 


here do I, a lifelong learner with a decade of 
facilitating arts integrated sessions, stand when 
it comes to learning with the arts? 


| have thoughts and | have questions. 

What ignites me is what | have experienced; the 
beauty, joy and power of the arts! 

| intend to lay it all bare to witness and be witnessed 
in my journey that is unfolding and being shaped by 
the people | have had the honour to learn from while 
facilitating and learning. 


| have always had a deep connection with the arts. 
| have been a singer, a Bharatanatyam dancer and 
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when | was young was told that | was good at it. | 
enjoyed painting but was ‘aware’ that ‘I’m not a good 
visual artist’. This belief that | wasn’t good enough 

as a visual artist was my cue to focus on what | was 
‘good’ at. 


Today, when | look back, | have questions — 

> Who decided whether | was ‘good’ or ‘not good 
enough’? 

> Why did | not give importance to what brought 
me joy? 

> Why did | compare myself with others? 

> Why was | running behind trophies and 
accolades? 


At the same time, | also realize — 

> I|hardly explored different arts 
modalities. 

> | did what | was told. 

> | didn’t hone my unique artistic 
voice. 

> | stopped feeling like a creative 
being. 


While I value and appreciate 
disciplined practice of an art 

form, | wish for more lightness, 
exploration, and openness within 
the practice of these art forms; 

for space to explore more and 

to integrate. | also wonder why 

arts and academics have such 
distinct demarcations! Why do they 
function in isolation! 


College days 

My experience with my creative self reignited 
when, as a college student, | started facilitating 
English classes on Sundays, with an NGO, Make A 
Difference (MAD). 


Here, | met young people who opened up the 
possibility of integrating creative ways of facilitating 
sessions so that the sessions could be more effective 
for the students. This opened up a whole new 
world for me. Preparing for these sessions had me 
excited. These sessions helped me build relations 
with the students. | felt motivated, determined, and 
passionate. 


What changed? How did it all happen? 
The crux lay in the environment where there was 


freedom along with guidance and supportive 
structure — 


> | learnt how to create materials for sessions, track 


progress of students, and reflect on my work. 

> We had agency and breathing space. 

> We were invited to bring in our own energy to 
the collective energy. 

> Sharing of good practices and space to discuss 
areas of improvement. 

> Prioritizing the students we engaged with and 
making note of their individual capacities. 


It was working together, and not in isolation, which 
made it all possible. In the process | also figured out 
my passion for working with children, of engaging 
with them. | took up a course in storytelling. It is a 
form that is engaging, embodied, participative, and 


simple to understand. Students can connect 
with it easily. One can encompass multiple 
arts and touch upon myriad subjects through 
storytelling. 


Back to school 
After that, | got an opportunity to work full-time 
at a school run by the Krishnamurti Foundation 
India (KFl). Here, through storytelling, | could 
also invite students to become storytellers. Some 
enjoyed the storytelling sessions so much that 
they ended up reading the stories as well. While 
some enjoyed creative writing, decorating their 
sheets, and illustrating their articles. The students 
had different learning aptitudes and abilities. At 
the same time, they also had individual voices. 


What was different here? 
> A large open space with ample trees. 
> A grounding philosophy. 
> Small group-size that made is possible to listen to 
all students. 
> Activities like creative writing day where all 
teachers and students got together and wrote. 


There were challenges as well. It wasn’t easy to 
keep the students motivated each day and meet their 
individual learning needs. 


During this time, | undertook an applied theatre 
course in the Theatre of the Oppressed. | felt 
enthused and empowered after experiencing 
Forum Plays, in which the audience gets to 
participate by replacing the oppressed character. 
The audience member then has to try ways 

to reach a more empowered space from an 
oppressed space. | took my learning to the 
students and it appeared to work. The elder 
students came up with a Forum Play on gender- 
based oppression faced by girls. A five-minute 
skit opened up action-based discussion that went 
longer than two hours and students wanted more 
time. Some of the students who resonated with 
the struggles of the oppressed female character, 
came up to take the role of the character and 
tried ways in which the character could feel more 
empowered. Students shared that they had never 
had a space in class or dorm where everyone ina 
group genuinely wanted to hear each other share 
their stories. They also created their own plays on 
topics that they were passionate about. 


Some aspects stood out — 

> The sessions worked beautifully when they 
were voluntary. 

> Students wanted their voices to be heard. 

> The initial hesitation to do body-based 
activities melted away with setting the 
intention, tone, and agreements of the theatre 
sessions. The embodied activities gave the 
students a feel of release and openness. 

> The students respected themselves. They also 
invited others to co-create a safe and brave 
space. 

> The students felt they owned the space and 
that they had agency there. My letting go of 
control helped. 

> Transparency about the process and open 
sharing with the participants helped my growth 
as a facilitator. 


Moving ahead, | began to seek an art form that 
could integrate all my varied interests and | 
chanced upon intermodal expressive arts. Here 
exploration though different art modalities, brings 
forth insights, expression of what needs to be 
expressed. It is a transformative and therapeutic 
experience. The healing power of the arts has 
been felt by many. | enjoyed holding Explore, 
Express and Create sessions at the school to 
connect with the creativity, unique artistic 
expression, and space of exploration of the 
participants. 


These sessions enabled space for me 
to flow in a wide frame. They were 
some of the most freeing sessions | 
had till then had the experience of 
facilitating. This openness provided 
space for spontaneity. One could be 
present to what's emerging in their 
artistic exploration. The focus was on 
experiencing and being present to the 
artistic process. 


In a session we intentionally moved from one art 

modality, like visual art to the next like movement, to 

explore what emerged in the first art form in a deeper 

way through the second. | observed — 

> Students and teachers participated as equals and 
deeply resonated with what emerged through 
their artistic exploration. 

> They shared that they felt therapeutic and enjoyed 
exploring the unknown. 

> Many of them added that they could let go of 
their inhibitions. Inhibitions of not ‘being a 
creative person’, ‘an artist’, ‘a singer’, ‘a dancer’. 


Students shared that they connected with being 
dancers as that is what they knew. But when they 
were given the space to explore movement and not 
told what to do, they felt lost. In the second part, 
when they were asked to explore with paints, they 
felt much more freer picking up a paintbrush for the 
very first time. 


A full circle 

This brings me back a full circle. As | shared at the 
beginning of this article, | did what | was told as a 
young person. | would have loved to know that | can 
give myself permission to explore and try new things 
with my art form and other art forms. 


For me the magic of the arts is that — 
> Arts are freeing, not restrictive. 
> Arts equalise, not divide. 


| invite us all to — 
> Give ourselves permission to explore with the arts 
and in life. 
> Find our own creative voice. 
> Believe in the gifts we bring. 
> Know that we are not alone. 


So | ask us, how often do we flow with the arts? 


Arts are alive! They provide a space to experiment, 
explore, question, discover, observe, dialogue, 
accept, let go, take decisions, be spontaneous and | 
can go on. 


Life offers all these possibilities too. 

Our academic subjects offer them too. 

Let’s be curious and see what emerges when we take 
the arts to life and learning. 


The author is a freelance intermodal expressive arts 
practitioner, storyteller and applied theatre facilitator. She 
curates and facilitates nature and arts-based sessions to 
connect with creativity, self, others, nature and to unwind 
with the arts. She believes in the creative capacities of 
every individual and has been spreading joy with the arts 
through her sessions. She enjoys connecting and can be 
reached at <beingexa@gmail.com>. 
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j LinkedIn, | spent a 
good long time watching 
a hand create beautiful, 
almost 3D renditions of village 
life, bridge on a river, a fish, and 
so on. The artist in the same video 
also drew simple drawings of flamingo, rabbits, 
teddy bear, and other animals starting from digits. 
This made me wonder how these days a lot of videos 
on various platforms — YouTube, Instagram, and 
others — centre on drawing, sketching, or creation 

of interesting art and craft work. | am aware that my 
feed is filled with these recommendations because 
the algorithm now knows that | pause at such videos. 
But then there are other tell-tale signs signalling an 
increase in interest around craft creation. 


e There has been an upward trend in the 
availability of colouring books for adults in the 
market. | remember reading that the sales of these 
books were a major contributing factor in the 
increase of sales of physical books. Psychiatrists 
believe that these books were emerging as a 
self-help or relaxation tool in times where there 
is an increase in mental stress due to a variety of 
factors and too much engagement with computer 
or mobile screens. 


e The other common trend is increase in art 
and craft supply shops in malls. The DIY kits 
appropriate for 0-99, 5-99 or 8-99 age groups. 
The messaging is clear: age is no bar for engaging 
in creative work. This is how it should be. 
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A matter of right 
or privilege? 


Richa Goswami 


The question that then begs our attention is how 
come an activity which is considered so important 
for adults is so ignored or considered useless in 
childhood. School timetables often give us an idea 
as to what is being prioritized. Most of the small or 
low-fee private schools do not have any time for 

arts (painting, dance, singing, etc.) in their timetable 
nor are there teachers available for these subjects. 
Most government primary schools keep art in the 
curriculum, but no work is done around it throughout 
the year. Schools for children coming from homes 
with limited resources usually focus their education 
on practical and utilitarian subjects. Subjects that 
enhance aesthetic or artistic expression are ignored. 
Any interest towards art awakens only when some 
event is to be celebrated in the school. In a way, 15" 
August and 26" January are perhaps the only reason 
why some semblance of art is still present in most 
such schools. The situation is different in elite private 
or big government schools, where there are teachers 
for all subjects including arts like painting, singing, 
dance, theatre, etc., and there are periods allocated 
on a regular basis. 


In a society where the kind of school a child will 
attend is sealed at the time of birth based on the 
socioeconomic status of her parents, such differences 
in provisioning and prioritizing is a reflection on 
what is considered worth teaching! to whom. This 
article reflects on how art education has always 

been part of cultural capital (Nash, 1990)? of a small 
section of the society and what efforts one sees in the 
current times, to further this phenomenon. 


Literature often gives a good description of what 
the norm at any given point of time was. Stories 
written about privileged families show how arts 
education (formal or informal) was a part of 

growing up for many. When we read the novels 
by Rabindranath Tagore like The Home and the 


World or the novels of Jane Austen, we find that a 
significant chunk of education in privileged families 
focused on art education. This is especially visible 

in women's education. In the English novels, written 
during earlier times, the education of children 

from aristocratic families seems to be based on art 
education after learning to read and write. Be it 
learning to play the piano or painting or appreciating 
literature. 


Bourdieu's concept of cultural capital offers a 

good lens to make sense of this. Cultural capital 
comprises of knowledge, behaviours, and skills that 
a person can tap into to demonstrate one's cultural 
competence and social status. Here we are talking 
about all those dimensions which the upper-class 
parents have always given to their children, and 
which establish their being a member of the upper 
class, such as language, values, behaviours, aesthetic 
appreciation, etc. 


On the one hand, these are dimensions that establish 
or demonstrate membership to an upper class. On 
the other hand, membership to the class also leads 
to relationships that further become a means of 
economic progress. For both of these reasons, the 
middle classes make time and financial investment 

in such activities during the upbringing of their 
children. Aspects that form cultural capital, like 
knowledge of English was at one point of time, 
become aspirations for middle classes and they make 
investments to acquire them. These dimensions of art 
education help us understand how, for the upper and 
middle classes, it emerges as factors in selection of a 
school. It further explains a growing trend of evening 
classes for drawing, painting, Indian or western 
classical music, etc. 


It is an irony that when it comes to making the 
teaching-learning process interesting, especially 

in primary classes, art classes continue to remain 
drab even though an attempt is being made to 
include painting, singing, and dancing with subject 
pedagogy. You must be familiar with such art 
classes, or may have participated in some, where 
painting means copying from a board or a book, 
being completely silent in a singing class and having 
your back to the wall in a dance class. It is also 

not common that dance or music classes practice 
exclusion where a few perform and most others sit 
and watch. 


Seeing this lack of interest with respect to art in 
school education especially in the context of mass 
education, and misunderstanding regarding the 
importance of art education, NCF 2005 advocated 
devoting all possible resources and energy to 
promote art-related awareness and interest among 
children. 


The textbooks developed post NCF 2005, especially 
for primary classes, included good examples of art 

in different forms. This also led to inclusion of art 

in the classroom. Many teachers were seen giving 
children some activities and painting opportunities, 
encouraging different forms of expression and not 
just being limited to words, to teach through art or to 
make their lessons interesting. But all of this was not 
entirely successful in implementing art education in 
its full spirit. Looking at the status of art education in 
school education, NEP 2020 strongly advocates the 
inclusion of art in the curriculum, considering art and 
culture as the basis of learning all other subjects. 


NCF 2023 (draft) emphasizes arts being an important 
part of school education. NEP 2020 also seeks to 
make arts an integral part of the curriculum to ensure 
all-round development of students. 


Just as the purpose of teaching mathematics is not 

to prepare mathematicians, but to mathematize the 
thought process of children, according to Nandlal 
Bose, the aim of art education is not to create an 
artist, but its aim should be to develop a sense of 
aesthetics and artistic behaviour in an individual. 

For this reason, Nandlal Bose emphasizes on giving 
equal importance to art education in schools as other 
subjects. His argument is that if an educated person's 
conceptual understanding along with his sensibility 
also develops, then he gets the right artistic 
expression, which leads to all-round development of 
the personality. 


NCF 2005 underlines that neglect of art education 


for many years has led to a kind of apathy towards 
understanding of art not only among children but 
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also among parents, teachers, policy makers and 
even educationists. In the school environment, art 
is seen only as a ‘useful hobby’ or ‘recreational 
activity’. Even this limited exposure is available 
solely to children from privileged sections of society 
and as a whole the society remains artistically 
impoverished. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Our journey with Pratham books 


Anshumalika Rai and Nimesh Ved 


These books had us revisit our journey, of a few years, with Pratham books. So, rather 
than only review the fresh books, we take a step back to talk about our experiences 
with books we already had in our book room. 


Wi: received a bunch of recently published books from Pratham publications for review. 


The experience so far 

Pratham books have been a part of our book room since we rejigged the entire collection of 

books. Then we had reset not just the furniture but also the ethos of the room. We were keen to 
create a space that the children would enjoy being at and get the books 

Pastis they would like. 


During this restructuring phase we visited the book fair in Delhi. Here 
we got Pratham books. It did not take us long to figure that these were 
the kind of books we were in need of. Books that were 
colourful, diverse, and attractive. Books that children 
would want to touch, hold, and invest time with. Books 
that brought happiness. 


When we first arranged them, the four colours on these 
books brought cheers and smiles to the room. The book 
spines are colour coded — yellow stands for level one, red 
for level two, green for level three and blue for level four. 
We too joined in the fun and soon each wall in the book room was adorned 

with different levels, read colours, of books. These colours and the illustrations 
in the books made the children pick them up to read and comprehend. Colleagues too, when 
they came to the book room, could not stay away from these books. 


After a few months we applied for and secured a book grant from Pratham. As a part of this 
grant, we received books and a book-hanger. Some books were present in both English and 
Hindi avatars. These were a big help — especially for the language teachers. 


We also began observing children with the books we now had. Amongst the different sizes 
the large format books were the most popular. When it came to levels, the reds and yellows 
were the favourites — these books had also begun to appear worn and torn. The greens had a 
mixed reaction — the children read some of these. The blues, children seldom picked on their 
own; they preferred to stay away from these. We wondered whether it was the language or the 
content that kept the children away from the blue books. 


Over a period, as we got more books and reread them, we observed that the quality of 
translation had improved. A shift towards themes relevant in today’s time was discernible. 

On the metro, for example, is an excellent book to discuss gender, and not just with children! 
However, when it came to maintaining the stocks, these books continued to leave us befuddled. 
The same book could have two very different names — Dho Dalo in Hindi and Brushing is no 
fun in English! 
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The recently received books 


Vira and Tilli (level 3, pages 18) 
Written by Meenu Thomas and 


Pa ati 5 illustrated by David Yambem 


é old Most of us consume onions and yet so few of 

our stories talk about them or even the sabji 
Written by Meenu Thomas mandi. This is a story about Vira (a young 
Illustrated by Kruttika Susarla 


boy) and Tilli (an onion). Vira takes care of 
Tilli from its sapling stage and takes it home 
when the bulb is ready. He is sad when the 
onion has to be sent to the market. Here, 
his father tells him, “Vira, how long can you 
keep it with you? Tilli will start to go bad 
in a few weeks”. These simple and succinct 
conversations that treat children as sensible 
and sensitive beings are welcome. The 
Paati’s Gold (level 4, pages 20) illustrations are captivating. The book tells us 
Written by Meenu Thomas and Illustrated by Kruttika Susarla about how vegetables are sold in the market — 
not many of us would be aware! 
This is a story about using local and traditional varieties of 
crops. The first line of the book is “Selvan and Savi did not This is a book teachers can take help of to talk 
like it when Paati and Appa fought.” While quarrels and about how vegetables are grown and sold. 
disagreements are a part of our day-to-day lives — children 
talking of their father and grandmother fighting is seldom a 
part of our stories. This, making our stories more real, and 
not pretending as if children are not aware of the reality, is 
a positive shift. The book depicts people from the southern Written by Illustrated by 
part of our country with their skin colour and dresses. 'QAi¢ apa Pevid yess 
This too is a welcome change. It talks about rice varieties t Xf 4 
that many of us consume but few know about like Kolam, 
Kattuyanam, and Karudan samba. It reminds us that the 
native rice varieties are beneficial for us in more ways than 
one and also subtly talks about helping others. 


Teachers can take help of the book to engage children in 
conversations about rice (and other crops), native species, 
families, and more. 


How many? (level 1, pages 16) 
Written by Sudeshna Shome Ghosh and 
illustrated by Sayan Mukherjee 


This book teaches counting in a light and non-preachy tone. 
The butterflies wave bye-bye while the snails joke. The 
illustrations are bright and colourful. Rhyming text adds to 
the fun. Questions are asked on one page and readers get the 
answers on flipping the pages! Small species like fishes and 
worms find place; this is refreshing. 


This is a book teachers can leave for children to pick up and 
figure. 
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A suitable shell (level 2, pages 16) 
Written by Radha Rangarajan and 
illustrated by Rohan Dahotre 


A crab moves around the beach looking 
for a shell! It encounters trash — bottle-cap, 
wafer packet, egg, groundnut and else — 
all over the beach. The book highlights 
what we have done to our beaches and 
how it affects species like crabs. Rather 
than lay the blame on someone else the 
book makes us relook at our practices — 
especially that of throwing trash left, right, 
and centre including on beaches! 


This is a book teachers can take help of to 


talk about the trash we generate and how 
that trash affects other species. 


Our beautiful world (level 4, pages 24) 


Picnic on grass (level 2, pages 12) 
Written by Venkataraghavan Subha Srinivasan and 
illustrated by Annada Menon 


| Such a pleasure to read this book on grass that 
encourages us to roll and tumble! Reminds one of the 
fun times one has had with friends on meadows and 
lawns. The book mentions names of different grasses; 
names we do not come across commonly. It also has 
a map that depicts the regions, in India, where each 
of these grasses thrives. The book is light on text and 
the illustrations add to the text. The plate for food and 
the straw for the juice — did the book miss out on an 
opportunity to communicate silently on sustainability? 


This is a book teachers can take help of to talk about 
grasses. It makes us realize there is so much we can 
discuss about grasses! 


All about teeth, All about claws and All about beaks 
(each of the 3 books — level 2, pages 16) 
All three books by Rohan Dahotre 


As the names convey — these books talk about how species 
use their claws, beaks, and teeth. These books are light on 
text, in other words there is no information overload. While 
the illustrations are brilliant, they appear multiple times. Those 
on the cover find place thrice! Can this have been avoided? 
These books also depict species not occurring in India. Can 
they have done without this or have maps showcasing where 
the species occur? The book on beaks says birds, the book on 
teeth says animals, and the book on claws says animals but 
has both birds and mammals! Could the terms birds, animals, 
mammals have been used with more precision? 


This is a book teachers can take help of to enable children to 
identify species or draw them. 


Written by Bibek Bhattacharya and illustrated by Joanna Daavala 


This book — about climate change and how it can be mitigated — has a lot more content compared to other 
books of this level. It uses ‘we’ as if children are a part of the problem! It also takes an over simplistic view — 
that using energy sources alternative to fossil fuels will help solve the climate change crisis. Do the alternative 
sources not come with their baggage and caveats? The final page shows a conference as a part of the solution! 
Many of the conferences today are more a part of the problem than the solution! What message do we want 
to give? Could the book, instead, have talked about lifestyles and footprints with children? 


This is a book teachers can do good without. 


The authors enjoy being amidst poetry, music and children. They can be reached at <nimesh@teacherplus.org>. 
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THE TEACHER WITHIN 


What do learning 
objectives mean anyway? 


Timira 


very once in a while, a momentary break in hierarchy between the teacher and the student becomes 

necessary. Questions that a child would never ask a teacher otherwise are posed in such moments. On one 

such afternoon, while sitting on the floor eating lunch with a few students, two boys from class 6 hesitantly 
asked me, “Ms. Timira, do you know what noble gases are?” | broke into a gentle sweat (surfacing from childhood 
chemistry trauma!) and with = BE 
much humility replied, “Nope, 
don’t think | know.” The two 
overjoyed boys exchanged 
high-fives, picked up their 
dabbas and trotted off. Taken 
by surprise, | called out to 
them and asked, “So...what 
are noble gases?” “We don’t 
know,” they replied. “We saw 
it in our chemistry textbook. 
You’re the head of the school, 
so we wanted to check if you 
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know everything that we learn,” the boys laughed and 
ran off to the playground. 


Their response left me wondering about the meaning 
of learning. The boys were not curious to know 
about noble gases, but wanted to know who knew 
how much about it. Our education system equates 
knowledge gathering to learning. It prioritizes 
collection and memorization of information over 
curiosity and comprehension. In addition, there 

is systematized reverence given to the holder of 
knowledge. The top of that hierarchy is the principal 
or head of school, next the teacher, then the students 
who get good grades and at the bottom, those who 
don’t score well. The idea of learning disappears 
somewhere. Why? Because education as a ‘system’ 
needs to have measurable outcomes. Knowledge is 
measurable, learning is not. 


| would like to explore how we can reintroduce 
‘learning’ into our classrooms, within the limitations 
of our education system. In this article, | will be 
relooking at the ‘learning objectives’ we set out with 
and try to work with the intention to explore instead 
of the need to measure. 


In my previous article Teachers as Artists (October 
2023). | wrote about moving away from ‘dull or 
default pedagogy’ which focusses on knowledge 
gathering and relies on textbook-based learning, 
thinly presented material and right and wrong 
answers. A pedagogy where there is no desire to 
learn more, dig deeper, and be challenged. This 
default approach is created from the need to have 
measurable outcomes and teachers can break free 
from this default by looking at their teaching as a 
creative practice, in which they design learning 
journeys for the students. When teachers themselves 
begin to see value in the process of learning, it will 
find its way into the learning journeys they plan for 
their students. 


While ongoing trainings and workshops that offer 
arts-based experiences act like a reservoir of stimulus 
for a teacher to tap into, | have been exploring more 
structured approaches to planning ‘lessons’ that will 
support educators to break the default pedagogy. 

My first move towards breaking this is to replace the 
word ‘lesson’ with the term ‘learning engagement’. 
Changing vocabulary is an important step in changing 
outlook. With the advent of this term, we break 

the default by relooking at the teachers as creative 
practitioners who engage with new ideas, search 

for inspiration around them and look inward to find 
answers and new methods of engaging with learning. 
They are not just individuals teaching a lesson! 
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Ongoing engagements with the arts is imperative for 
teachers to be able to extract vocabulary that they can use 
as stimulus to layer objectives. 


Learning experiences, as the term suggests, is a more 
expansive understanding of what we are expected to 
learn. It includes exploration, discovery, discussion, 
debate, research and documentation amidst other 
endeavours, all of which aid learning. 


Layering objectives 

Every learning engagement has an objective. In fact, 
it has multifold objectives, which can be layered 
with intention by its creator, the teacher. However, 
most learning objectives in default lesson plans are 
academic in nature, focused on content and syllabus. 
These objectives must be observable, measurable, 
and specific to what the learner will be ‘doing’ in that 
particular class. For instance, class 7 students must be 
able to classify plants in the five categories of trees, 
shrubs, herbs, climbers, and creepers when shown 
actual plants or images of them is a typical learning 
objective which is specifically cognitive in nature. 

If there is an aspect of drawing or writing, it extends 
to psychomotor objectives and with group work 

or presentations added, the learning objective may 
include, though rarely, aspects from social domains. 


Once again, | encourage us to move away from this 
default format. I’d like to share an approach | have 
been working on with several groups of teachers, 
which offers a broad framework to be able to design 
a learning experience using various objectives, skills, 
tools and techniques after careful consideration and 
fair bit of research, creative thinking, and play. | like 


The idea of learning disappears 
somewhere. Why? Because education 
as a ‘system’ needs to have measurable 
outcomes. Knowledge is measurable, 
learning is not. 
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to call this the ‘layering’ approach, in which several 
objectives are laid down at the start and the teacher 
picks and chooses various combinations of these 
objectives as the learner journeys ahead. 


Layer 1 — The academic objective 

We begin with the given academic objective that 
comes from the syllabus as we cannot dismiss it. This 
will typically require students to identify, label, recall, 
describe, explain, define, classify, summarize... you 
get the point. 


Eg: For this layering exercise, let’s take the above 
example of class 1 students classifying plants. 


Layer 2 — Skill and social objective 

Skill objective may entail introducing various study 
skills and learning tools like note-making, tabular 
formats, mind maps, flowcharts, or simply motor skills 
and life skills like cutting, drawing, pasting, creating 
visual displays, diagram making, etc. Social objectives 
would be to create opportunities to engage in groups, 
pairs, present, take interviews, conduct surveys, etc. 


Eg: Taking the example ahead, students in groups 
of four, can be asked to look at 10 images of plants, 
discuss which plants are similar and group them. 


Layer 3 — The thinking objective 

This objective focuses on deeper thinking. Teachers 
can use a variety of tools available for higher order 
thinking or deeper thinking like Bloom’s Taxonomy 
or Project Zero’s Thinking Routines and add it as 

a layer to any part of this learning engagement. 

With continuous use of such routines and tools, it 
eventually becomes second nature for teachers to ask 
better questions and for students to think deeper. 


Eg: Students can use the Thinking Routine ‘See-Think- 
Wonder’ while looking at the images of the plants. Or 
use the routine of ‘Claim-Support-Question’ in which 
the group makes a claim, uses evidence to support 
the claim and poses questions that they may have. 


Layer 4 — The artful objective 

This is my favourite! This is an objective that draws 
inspiration from the arts. It is vocabulary that is found 
when a teacher is immersed in an artistic experience. 
Here is some vocabulary that was recently extracted 
from a group of teachers who went through an artistic 
engagement — a sense of freedom, the feeling of being 
supported, feeling playful, challenged, motivated, 
confident. A teacher can layer an existing learning 
engagement with any one of these experiences to 
create an artful objective. This is where the teacher’s 
creative thinking and playfulness comes in! 


Using a painting an 


Using a photograph to bring in layered objectives. 


Eg: Let’s take ‘feeling challenged’ as the artful 
objective here. Students can look for at least 

two plants in each category in and around their 
neighbourhood and try to collect leaves from these 
plants along with finding out their names. Another 
example, if the teacher would like their students to 
‘feel playful’, they can indulge in a quick game of 
making trees with their bodies in groups using all the 
characteristics they have learnt, while other groups 
guess which trees they have made! This will push 
students to make appropriate choices while feeling 
playful. 


Layer 5 — The teacher objective 

This objective is nuanced and comes from the 
selfhood of the teacher, from the interests, deepest 
passions, and worldview that the teacher holds on 
to and lives by. However, the teacher must be very 
mindful not to bring in their personal prejudice here 
but use it to foster discussions and conversations, 
always holding a position of neutrality. 


A teacher may feel strongly about the environment or 
animal rights, gender inclusivity or human rights or 
can feel deeply passionate about books, films, travel, 
photography, black holes, and a myriad other things. 
This objective encourages the teacher to bring in their 
personal passion and interests into the classroom with 
a genuine intention to share their world with their 
students. 


Eg: Instead of taking prints of tree images, a teacher 
who loves books or photography can use their 
own resources as part of the stimulus for the class 


My first move towards breaking 
‘default pedagogy’ is to replace the 
word ‘lesson’ with the term ‘learning 
engagement’. Changing vocabulary is 
an important step in changing outlook. 


activity. A teacher who recently watched a wonderful 
documentary film can show a clip from the film to her 
students and follow it up with a thinking routine to 
begin discussions and ignite curiosities in the class. 

A teacher passionate about the environment can 

share an article about mowing down a forest to build 
a metro, as opposed to covering content from the 
textbook that tells us the ‘importance of trees.’ 


Layers 4 and 5 bring the outside world into the 
classroom. They bring in the humane in learning 
processes that can otherwise be very cold. It ensures 
learners are provoked or inspired or ‘feel’ something. 
| remember Ms. C, a geography teacher, and an 
absolute foodie, bringing food in every geography 
class. She discussed crops growing in Maharashtra 
by having all her students eat thaalipeeth (a flatbread 
made of millets, grains, and pulses) with loncha 
(pickle). She pulled out a menu card of a typical 
Maharastrian restaurant to read the names of typical 
dishes in the region and made her students research 
what ingredients were used in making them. Her 
students not only learnt the names of various crops 
that grew there, but also understood how important 
it was for dry states like Maharashtra to go back to 
eating millets which grow aplenty in arid climates. 


Ms. T, another geography teacher, while exploring 
the Rann of Kutch and discussing salt, brought in 
stories from the Dandi March to show the sheer 
importance of salt as a basic right but also brought 

in news articles on how the rights of salt workers 

on the coast of Tamil Nadu were dismissed as they 
continued working in terrible conditions with measly 
wages today. 


| have had the privilege of witnessing classrooms 
transform from cold, information-laden spaces to 
rooms full of rich discussions. It is the nature of 
learning to make connections across space, time, 
and context in a way that it brings the outside world 
inside the classroom, enabling, encouraging and 
provoking thought. Educators who use this structure 
and play with layering their objectives, find great 
satisfaction and autonomy in their teaching practice 
and a real sense of freedom from the constraints of 
the default. Now that you have this framework, | 
invite you to try it! 


The author is an arts-based therapist, educator and 
children’s author. She is the former Executive Director 
of Akshara High School, Mumbai and has been working 
in the field of education for the past 15 years designing 
arts-based curriculum and training teachers. She can be 
reached at < TeachersAsArtistsCollective@gmail.com >. 
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A journey 


lenses through which we view schools, especially 

considering the varied experiences across 
different generations and socioeconomic backgrounds? 
Join me on a reflective journey, exploring not just the 
evolution of schools but also the complexities of changing 
expectations, aspirations, and dilemmas of parents and 
students. 


| AONB). 


| ave you ever paused to contemplate the diverse 


Growing up, the corridors of my childhood echoed 

with stories about schools from my parents, stories that 
transcended generations and painted a vivid tapestry of 
our education legacy. These narratives often transported 
me back to an era where my grandparents traversed miles 
to reach the only government-run schools available. 
Education was a luxury, a pursuit for the privileged few, 
and professions were predominantly inherited, ranging 
from pundits, to barbers, to farming. 


Fast forward to my parent’s time, and the dynamics 
shifted slightly. While the ritual of walking miles to school 
persisted, there was a noticeable shift in the perception 

of education. Schools were gaining prominence, and the 
importance of schooling, getting educated, and passing 
exams gradually gained momentum, particularly for 

the boy child. However, for the girl child, the exposure 
remained minimal, often truncated by early marriages. 
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The tide continued to turn when my generation 
entered the stage. My dad, to this day, reminisces 
about standing in seemingly endless queues for my 
sister’s admission to a private school. Yes, during 
our time, private schools, stepped into the limelight, 
presenting education in a more appealing package. 
They boasted better classrooms, experienced 
teachers, sprawling playgrounds, and affiliation 

to different boards. These institutions offered a 
diverse range of activities, including pottery, music, 
dance, and sports, providing a holistic approach to 
education. To top it all off, they presented stellar 
academic results — a compelling Unique Selling 


Proposition (USP) for parents. The promise of a better 
future for children led parents to endure long queues, 
offer payers, negotiate with staff, and sometimes 
resort to less conventional methods, like bribing, to 
secure the child’s admission. 


Over the years, the educational landscape underwent 
further transformation. From government schools 
being the sole providers of education, private schools 
emerged as game-changers. Subsequently, the era 

of international schools dawned, adding a touch of 
global appeal to education. | vividly recall classmates 
animatedly discussing the sprawling campuses and 
exorbitant fees of the first international school in my 
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city. This marked the beginning of the international 
schools’ era, a phenomenon that has grown stronger 
over years. 


Today, as | observe the educational choices made by 
parents from the middle and upper-middle classes, a 
distinct pattern emerges. There is an overwhelming 
desire to enrol children in international schools. 

This inclination, | believe stems from two primary 
reasons. Firstly, parents are attracted by the top-notch 
infrastructure, state-of-the-art facilities, and the wish to 
see their children amidst sprawling campuses — a sign 
that did not exist in their time. Secondly, and more 
subtly, many of these schools have become status 
symbols. It’s an uncomfortable truth, but the reality 

is that the names of these schools are often wielded 
as indicators of financial prowess. A quick inquiry 
about the child’s school often inadvertently becomes 
a financial audit, with the annual fees serving as a 
barometer of the family’s economic standing. It’s 

a paradoxical situation where the pursuit of elite 
becomes not just about the academics but also about 
the societal status. 


In stark contrast, my journey into the government 
schools began a decade ago when | actively engaged 
with students, staff, and parents. Immersed in this 
experience, | sought to understand their concerns and 
the factors driving their choices. What emerged was 
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a surprising trend — the allure of the term “private”. 
Despite the lack of discernible differences in the 
quality of education, parents gravitated towards low- 
income private schools. The mere association with 
the term “private” held an inexplicable appeal. 


During one conversation, | probed a domestic 

help about why she chose a private school over a 
government one. Her response resonates in my ears 
to this day: “Only those who have no money or 
work send their children to a government school. 

| work very hard alongside my husband, so why 
would | send my child to a government school?” This 
sentiment, shared by many from similar economic 
backgrounds, reflects a prevailing belief that private 
schools, irrespective of the quality of education, are 
inherently superior. 


Moreover, economic considerations have funded 

a significant migration of families from rural areas 
to cities in pursuit of better wages. This shift has 
transformed the educational aspirations of these 
families. They no longer wish for their children 

to endure the same struggles they faced; instead, 
they seek to provide them with better educational 
opportunities. For these families, better education 
translates to enrolling their children in local private 
schools. However, even in this scenario, the gender 
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bias persists. Boys are often sent to low-income 
private schools with the expectation that they will 
receive an education, eventually supporting the 
family financially. In contrast, regardless of a girl’s 
academics prowess, she is relegated to government 
schools as parents are reluctant to invest in her 
education, anticipating that she will be married off 
and leave the family. 


While the magic of private schools has permeated all 
sections of society, there remains an unsettling reality 
for government schools. Despite the commendable 
efforts of NGOs and corporate initiatives directing 
CSR funds towards improving government 

schools’ standards, the impact is superficial. The 
infrastructure is often outdated, the recruitment 

of new teachers is a rarity, training programs for 
existing teachers are scarce, and basic facilities such 
as clean bathrooms and satisfactory mid-day meals 
are far from guaranteed. Throughout my journey, | 
encountered principled school leaders eager to bring 
about positive changes but hampered by financial 
constraints and a lack of guidance. 


In conclusion, as times have changed, schools have 
evolved, reflecting the shifting sands of our societal 
fabric. While private schools flourish, government 
schools struggle to find their footing, trapped in a 
cycle of neglect. It is unfortunate that, except for 
international schools and a select few others, the 
financial sustainability of most, including government, 
low-income private, and rural centers, remains 
precarious. 


In contemplating the conundrum of choice, the 
question arises — what should parents seek in their 
children’s education? Is the allure of facilities offered 
by elite schools or the quality of education that 
serves as the bedrock of academic and personal 
development? Perhaps, the answer lies in finding 

a delicate balance, an equilibrium that embraces 
both facts. Yet, as a parent navigating these diverse 
worlds, the quest for ideal learning space for my 
toddler remains a complex journey, one that is 
layered with the perpetual debate of hangout spaces 
and networking hubs versus life skills and emotional 
balance. It’s a dilemma that reverberates through the 
hearts of parents, adding another layer of complexity 
to the already intricate landscape of education. 


The author has moved on from working as a senior system 
architect to a passionate advocate for educational and 
social initiatives. Today, she wholeheartedly engages with 
low-income private schools and government institutions, 
championing equitable education and community 
development. She can be reached at 
<sushmita.aripirala@gmail.com >. 


shapes 


Krittika Hazra 


Activity 1: Flatland movie 


The 
GEO.ETPY > 


This movie is a perfect start for a geometry introductory class with age groups 10-11. The characters in the form 
of square, equilateral triangle, pentagon, hexagon and the “circle priest” move around in 2-dimensional space. 
It is a movie where little “hex” asks a lot of questions on the three dimensional existence and how circle priests 
deal with it! The story is based on the science fiction Flatland: A Romance of Many Dimensions written by 


Edwin A. Abbott. This movie is available online. 


Activity 2: Worksheet: Shape times Shape 


The shapes stand for eleven of the numbers from 0 to 12. Each shape is a different number. 


Can you work out what they are from the multiplications below? 
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Hexagon = Circle = Diamond = Equilateral Isosceles 
triangle = triangle = 
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Copy & Use 


Activity 3: Puzzle — Jig Shapes 


Group of 4 


e Print out the sheets. The sheets will 
need to be cut into twelve separate 
cards. 


e Share all the cards among the group 
members. 


e Students are not supposed to show 
their cards to the group members. 
They need to describe their cards 
to others by using mathematical 
terminologies. In turn everyone in 
the group will describe their cards 
and accordingly the rest need to find 
the matching pieces from their cards 
and put it together to make a one 
whole picture. 


e The group activity should develop 
listening skills, team work, 
mathematical language about shape 
and position. 
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By the end of the puzzle, it will look like: 
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Activity 4: Estimating angles 
This can be played among two teams. The teacher will require a computer and internet. One team member 
comes and tries to make the estimated angle shown on the screen. The closer they get to the target angle the more 


points they will score. 


The scoring system: 


Error Points 
0-5° 10 
6-10° 5 
11-15° 2 


Activity 5: Olympic Turns 


Group of 4 to 5 

Different sports involve angles in different ways. Gymnastics involves making the body twist, turn and spin to 
accomplish different feats. Ball games involve choosing the angle at which to pass the ball to another player or to 
aim for the goal. 


Here are photos of 
some Olympic sports 
that involve turns and 
angles in different ways. 
Choose one of these 
photos to investigate 
and see what angles 
you can find. You can 
draw the straight lines 
on pictures and then 
estimate or measure the 
angles that are made by 
these lines. 


Key questions 

1. Which angles are 
important? Why? 

2. What would change 
if that angle was 
bigger/smaller? 
Why has the athlete 
chosen to position 
their body at that 
angle? 

3. Can you estimate 
that angle? Can you 
measure it? 


Possible support 
Look at a video clip. 
Are there any angles 
involved in the sport that are important? Are there turns involved? How much does the athlete turn? How do the 
angles at which they hold their arms, their legs or pieces of equipment affect their success? 

Olympic Website: https://olympics.com/en/sports/ 
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Activity 6: Triangles 


1. Which of these is a TRIANGLE? And why? And why is it not? 


2. A triangle which has all the sides equal is called an EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE. An equilateral triangle can be 
divided into four (equal) smaller equilateral triangles. 


Is it possible to dissect a larger equilateral triangle into any number of smaller 
equilateral triangles of the same size? Can you find a pattern? 


Use the triangular dotted paper below to draw different sizes of equilateral 
triangles and divide it into smaller equilateral triangles to find a pattern. 
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Teacher Plus Worksheet 


Copy & Use 


Activity 7: Islamic Art 


This is a part of amonument in Fatehpur Sikri. We can 
see some beautiful geometric patterns here! 


Image 


Zoomed version of Image will look like: 


If we look at one unit of it: 


Let us try to recreate the above image using pencil, straightedge and compass. 


Hint 1: Construct a square (all 90° should be constructed using compass) 
Hint 2: How do we make 135° with a straightedge and compass? 


After creating one unit, you can continue the pattern and recreate this beautiful art on paper or maybe do a 
glass painting?! 


References 

e Website: https://nrich.maths.org/ 

e Rishi Valley Worksheet 

e Azim Premji University — Lecture on Islamic Art and Maths 


Krittika Hazra is a middle school maths educator in The Future Foundation School, Kolkata. She takes keen interest in 
designing and restructuring the curriculum. She passionately involves with students to understand their mindset about the 
subject and tries to develop appropriate content. She can be reached at <krittika.hazra7@gmail.com>. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


My struggle to remember names 


Prachi Lahiri 


s a middle and high school teacher, on an 
Awe | teach seven sections each year. 

Each of these sections has 30 students. 
Therefore, in a year | teach around 210 students. 
This is the arithmetic of only the scholastic classes. 
In addition to these | oversee extra-curricular 
classes, including visual and performing arts and 
sustainability classes. | am keen to remember the 
names of each and every individual, but | am not 
able to. | keep consoling myself that it is the large 
number of students that | handle every year that 
prevents me from remembering their names, but 
| know that it is not true. | forget the names of the 
children whom | have taught for more than two 
years in a row. | accuse myself of not paying enough 
attention to the children. | genuinely make an effort 
to remember the children’s names, but | still forget. 


What could be the reason behind not remembering 
the names of the students that | teach year after 
year? Why do some names stick, and others don’t? 
A pattern emerges when | take time to reflect on 
this. | realize that the children who talk and distract 
others in the class are the children that | remember 
the most. | guess this is because they take a lot of 
my attention and disturb me and | keep repeating 
their names, which helps me remember them. The 
second category is the children who are consistently 
involved in class discussions and participate in class 
activities. These children are willing to take up 
responsibilities and therefore teachers trust 
them to carry on a task diligently and in 
turn start depending on them on a daily 
basis, thus remembering their names. 


| wonder how the other children feel 
when | fail to remember their names! 
Do they get hurt? Do they care 
whether a teacher remembers their 
names or not? Honestly, in my quiet 
time | do feel guilty for letting them 
down but still | am not able to 
remember their names. 


My struggle finds no solution, 
no matter how hard | try. 


If | remember the names of the children in one 
classroom setup, the next day the seating pattern 
changes. Or on Friday they come in a completely 
different school uniform, and their appearance is 
different from other days. During dispersal time, 
they abandon their usual groups and hang out with 
their school bus friends and | get confused. There are 
multiple children with the same common names as 
— Arnav, Atharva, Saanya, Mishika, etc. If that is not 
enough there are rhyming and same sounding names 
in the same class as — Vihaan, Nivan, Vivaan, Vanya, 
Sanya, Sonya, etc. | feel | am fighting a losing battle. 


The much-needed help is elusive. | googled up as 
well for this but the solutions suggested are not 
practical on a regular basis, especially while running 
from one class to another. So many other things take 
priority that unwillingly | push the job of memorizing 
names to a later day. Unwittingly, the chores that 
have measurables for my performance like preparing 
lesson plans and question papers, finishing the 
portions on time, etc., take precedence. The bonding 
with children and investment of time for building 
emotional connection takes a back seat. 


| am sure that | am not alone in this struggle to 
remember the names of the students and there are 
many teachers who will relate with me. | just wish 
that teachers had more time to spend with their 
students, that their days were not packed with 
things to do, that students and teachers 
could bond with each other and spend 
more quality time. In such a utopia 
oO | could remember the names of 
each student. | wish | could make 
O all the students realize that they 
are all important and they are all 
O precious. 


The author is with the National Public 
School, HSR Layout, Bengaluru. She has 
devoted over a decade to teaching, has been 
invited to be a part of the Curricular Area Group 
on Social Science by National Syllabus and 
Teaching-Learning Material Committee. She 
can be reached at <Iprachi@npshr.com>. 
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A STEP AHEAD — 


— THe METAUERSE 


Neerja Singh 


a = he metaverse is a concept that we once saw 
_ cE read of only in science fiction. Neal 
F Stephenson's science fiction novel Snow 
Crash, pene M Le featured the Metaverse, 
colle tive vi ina ee future 


ie the Bieital realm, Blurring 
he | between the physical 


e fictional space is 
rapidly becoming a 
tangible reality today. 
It is reshaping human 
interaction with digital 
environments. 


_ With advancing 
technology, the metaverse 
holds great potential for 
revolutionizing education. There 
will be immersive and interactive 
experiences that are bound to transcend 
the limitations of traditional classrooms. 
The question to ask is: what would be the 
possibilities, challenges, and implications 
of integrating the metaverse into 
educational settings? What will the future 
look like when virtual worlds become 
dynamic extensions of the learning 
environment? 


To begin with, what is the 
metaverse? It is a collective virtual 
shared space that combines aspects 
of social media, online gaming, 
augmented reality (AR), and virtual 
sality (VR) to create an immersive and 


Courtesy: Free Stock Photo (pexels.com) 
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interconnected digital universe. Unlike traditional 
online spaces, the metaverse is not confined 

to a single platform; instead, it soans multiple 
interconnected virtual worlds, each offering unique 
experiences and opportunities for interaction. When 
applied in education, the metaverse will be able to 
create immersive learning environments. Imagine 
the students stepping right into historical events, 
exploring scientific concepts at a molecular level, 
or even travelling to distant planets — all within 

the virtual realm. An experiential learning of this 
degree will foster a much deeper understanding and 
engagement with the subject. 


The metaverse brings huge advantages to the 
classroom. It breaks down geographical barriers, 
bringing together students from different parts 

of the world to collaborate seamlessly. Virtual 
classrooms become a melting pot of cultural 
exchange and diverse perspectives that make the 
learning experience that much richer. This global 
collaboration at the school level prepares the 
students for a connected and interdependent world. 


The metaverse moreover, can be as personal as it is 
universal. Imagine the power of tailoring educational 
content to individual learning styles and preferences! 
The metaverse brings in adaptive technologies 
capable of tracking student progress while adjusting 
the difficulty of tasks and simultaneously providing 
real-time feedback. Students can then be free to 
master core concepts at their own pace. 


One of essential challenges with the traditional 
system of education has been to bridge the gap 
between theoretical knowledge and real-world 
application. Virtual simulations within the metaverse 
offers opportunities for career exploration and 

skill development. Students can avail of hands-on 
experiences in a multitude of professions, ranging 
from engineering to healthcare to the arts. They 
can explore potential careers, 
develop practical skills, 
and make informed 


decisions about their future paths. The metaverse can 
also be designed to make it accessible to students 
with disabilities and different learning styles. 


The metaverse almost sounds too good to be 

true! And there are serious challenges involved 

in integrating it into the educational system. The 
primary issue is of ensuring equitable access. How 
do you provide every school with the necessary 
infrastructure, such as high-speed internet, VR/AR 
devices, and powerful computing resources? If left 
unaddressed, these disparities are certain to cause a 
digital divide in education. The metaverse also has 
as much potential for abuse as it does for use. To 
be able to navigate the space with responsibility, 
students will need to develop commensurate digital 
literacy skills. They need keen awareness of online 
safety, ethical considerations, and the potential risks 
associated with virtual interactions; in other words, 
an education on digital citizenship. 


How about the teachers themselves? It will take 
them comprehensive training to effectively integrate 
the metaverse into education. They will need to 

not only learn navigation of the virtual platforms, 

but also how to create immersive educational 
content, including understanding the pedagogical 
principles that underpin virtual learning. Ongoing 
professional development to keep abreast of evolving 
technologies has never been more urgent. 


Another challenge is to ensure privacy while 
collecting and storing data within the metaverse. 
Schools will have to prioritize data security and 
establish robust policies to protect the sensitive 
information of students and educators. It will become 
critical to strike a balance between the benefits of 
personalized learning and safeguarding privacy. 


An extended use of virtual environments will raise 
concerns about screen time and its potential impact 
on students’ health and well-being. Striking a balance 
between virtual and physical activities, incorporating 
breaks, and promoting healthy technology use will 
become essential considerations in the metaverse- 
based education landscape. 


Pilot programs, therefore, to assess feasibility and 
impact of metaverse integration before widespread 
adoption is a strategy being recommended. Other 
ways of informing effective implementation strategies 
would involve conducting research on best practices, 
pedagogical approaches, and student outcomes in 
virtual learning environments. 


There are already reference points available for 
all this work. In July 2022, Chennai’s state school 
education department joined hands with a private 
AR and VR start-up to launch 'The Meta Kalvi 
programme’ under which VR labs were created in 
two corporation and three government schools in 
the Triplicane constituency. 


In all such initiatives, engaging parents, students, 
and the broader community in the metaverse 
integration process becomes essential. This fosters 
a sense of inclusivity and ensures that diverse 
perspectives are considered in shaping the virtual 
learning experience. Hosting virtual events, 
information sessions, and workshops are some 
ways to involve the community. This could include 
establishing professional learning communities 
where educators can share experiences, resources, 
and insights regarding metaverse integration. These 
communities would then provide a platform for 
ongoing support, collaboration, and the exchange 
of best practices. 


This is the time for schools to collaborate with 
technology companies and developers to co-create 
educational content and platforms within the 
metaverse. This collaborative approach ensures 
that virtual learning environments align with 
educational objectives and leverage the expertise 
of both educators and industry professionals. What 
we don’t want is a sudden overhaul! It would serve 
everyone involved best to have schools gradually 
integrate the metaverse into existing curricula. A 
phased implementation would give educators and 
students time to adapt and provide opportunities 
for iterative improvement based on feedback. 


The metaverse represents an exciting frontier 

in education. By embracing this digital frontier 
thoughtfully and addressing associated challenges, 
schools can harness the power of the metaverse 

to create dynamic, immersive, and inclusive 
learning environments that prepare students for the 
complexities of the 21* century. The integration 

of the metaverse in schools holds the promise of 
shaping a truly global and interconnected future. 


The author is a generational diversity speaker, author 
of four generational books and a consultant on working 
with GenZ, leading with social impact and suicide 
prevention and destigmatisation. A millennial in spirit, 
with the benefit of hindsight, she uses her 37 years 

in media and education to help harness generational 
diversity at work and at home. She can be reached at 
https://www.linkedin.com/in/neerja-singh/. 
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Making the 


s teachers at Indian Institute of Technology, 
Anita (IITGN), one of our ongoing 

discussions is about our experiences, learnings, 
and challenges of teaching design and humanities 
in an engineering institute. Our goal is to enhance 
and enrich students’ experiences inside and outside 
the class. As B.F. Skinner an American psychologist, 
inventor, and social philosopher once said, “The real 
problem is not whether machines think but whether 
men do.” The quote suggests that we should focus on 
nurturing human values and critical thinking rather 
than on making machines intelligent. We believe that 
our learning as teachers in a science and technology 
institute would be applicable to any teacher who would 
like to make classroom experiences more interesting 
and impactful for students. 


Students joining IITs come from varied backgrounds 

— social, geographical and ethnic. What is common 
among them is the grind they go through during the 
Joint Entrance Examination (JEE) preparations. Students 
are initially apprehensive about taking humanities and 
social sciences or design courses seriously. Many of 
them feel these courses do not add much value to their 
education but attend them since they are compulsory. 
As teachers, we are aware of their expectations, 
limitations, and anxieties. 


IITGN has implemented multiple new initiatives 
including project-based learning modules, design- 
based engineering courses, a wide and varied basket 
of elective courses, new options for minors, and an 
emphasis on a well-rounded education. 


IITGN runs a novel orientation programme called 
Foundation Programme for its incoming first-year 
BTech students focusing on values and ethics, social 
awareness, Creativity, teamwork, and physical fitness. 
With a vision for an innovative undergraduate 
programme, the curriculum is designed to nurture 
future engineers with the ability to think critically 

and apply their training to social contexts. Students of 
IITGN have to take a mandatory course called ‘Design, 
Innovation and Prototyping’ and mandatorily also earn 
a set of credits from a pool of humanities and social 
sciences. 


TEACHING PRACTICE 


classroom more interesting 


Manasi Kanetkar and Ambika Aiyadurai 


Photo: Devarsh Barbhaya 


This approach also resonates with the important 
aspects of the NEP 2020. NEP 2020’s thrust 

is towards creating holistic and well-rounded 
students and to make space for critical thinking and 
inquiry-based, discovery-based, discussion-based, 
and analysis-based learning. Under the section 
‘Curriculum and Pedagogy in Schools’ NEP 2020 
stipulates that learning should be holistic, integrated, 
enjoyable, and engaging. 


Taking cognizance of the demography of the students 
(age, social background, disciplines) and the diversity 
of courses they have to go through, we begin these 
courses by explaining the importance of design and 
humanities offered in IITGN and why students should 
take interest in them rather than thinking of them as 

a burden or liability to fulfil the credit requirements. 
We emphasize a creative, collaborative approach 
with hands-on activities and active participation. 


Pedagogical strategies 

Our objective in teaching design and HSS courses 

is not only to make the students learn about design 
methodology or sociology but also to apply these as 
creative yet systematic problem-solving processes. 
For example, students identify real life issues such as 
‘transportation of building material on construction 
sites’, or ‘portable seating for street vendors’. 
Through this approach, the courses ensure that while 
applying technology, the students keep in mind the 
users’ needs. To achieve this, we encourage students 
to work in groups, collaborate with their peers, and 
encourage them to think out-of-the-box. Students 
make models or prototypes to materialize the ideas 
as well as develop the skills of sketching and material 
handling while developing ideas. 


Prof. Sudhir Jain (former director of IITGN) with the 
students at the design course exhibition. 
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Another challenge we face is to connect or make 
students aware or sensitized to the ‘real’ social world. 
Our HSS courses aim to address this gap. Similar to 
the design courses that focus on people and their 
needs, HSS courses also aim to bring the concerns 

of people at the centre of the teaching and learning 
processes. We use various pedagogical tools in both 
design and HSS classrooms and beyond. Some of 
them are listed below. 


1. Role plays 

To motivate and keep students engaged in the class 
role-plays are effective. Role-plays can offer real- 
life situations, expose students to diverse opinions 
from other group members and also put them ina 
situation that could be contrary to their opinions. In 
the class on environment and development, role- 
plays on dams and national parks help students to 
understand the complexity of the ground realities 
when there are multiple interest groups with not-so- 
similar agendas. We conduct these with a diverse 
group of students that includes both undergraduates 
and post-graduates. With very limited resources and 
conducted within the classroom, role-plays teach 
about negotiation, cooperation, and also persuasion 
since every student gets to participate and put across 
their views. Towards the end, students realize the 
relevance and importance of considering other actors 
and their standpoints. Role-plays help in inculcating 
empathy and compassion for those different from 
their own social position. 


Navi MUMBAL 
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2. Audio-visual media 

Visual media are powerful tools and can take 

the form of diagrams, charts, video as well as 
infographics. Appropriate use of these media can 
make communication and recall of knowledge 
topics very effective. We incorporate such tools in 
our lecture sessions whenever relevant, so that the 
students retain and recall the synopsis effortlessly. 
While working on the projects and assignments we 
guide the students to use sketching as a thinking tool 
and models or computer-generated simulations to 
explain their concepts. They are also encouraged to 
use their smartphone cameras to record and present 
audio-visual data such as interviews of people or 
pictures of the environment. This not only helps them 
present their ideas, but also sensitizes them to utilize 
the new media appropriately. 


3. Use of props 

Taking props to the classroom helps in breaking the 
monotony of lecture-based teaching and increases 
curiosity among the students. They find it easy to 
engage in a discussion. Passing the prop around the 
class is a memorable experience. Both in the design 
and social science classes, we carry props to the 
class. For example, objects that depict animals and 
birds help in discussing animal symbolism. An image 
or a small statue of an elephant can elicit various 


f 
Students participating in a role-play as part of a social 
science course on the environment. 


responses leading to multiple ways of understating 
human-animal relations. For example, a student 
remarked that the course on environment enabled 
them to go beyond conventional academics to the 
real issues of socio-environmental issues. 


4. Field trips 

Field trips are a highlight in the social science 
courses and a mandatory part. Students are required 
to take part and submit a report after the trip for 
assessment. Field trips were arranged to Gir National 
Park, Nalsarovar Sanctuary, Pirana landfill, and 
Gandhinagar landfill for the environment course. In 
the field, students conduct a short survey with the 
local people and the community members. These 
experiences from the field can hardly be created in a 
classroom setting. The hands-on activities empower 
students to undertake research projects confidently, 
develop critical thinking, and build their skills in 
becoming independent researchers. 


Our learnings as teachers 
Using a creative pedagogical approach could lead to 
balancing freedom of thought, creativity vs. logical 


Students at Sundarvan, Nature Discovery Centre, 
Ahmedabad, as part of a social science course on 
environment. 


approach to understand topics in humanities and 
design. Instead of bombarding students with theories, 
our style of teaching begins with activities, followed 
by group discussions directed through a set of 
questions and then building on theories. 


We have so far received an enthusiastic response 
from many students, during and after the course. 
Interactive classrooms involving activities and 
encouraging open-ended debates make sure that 
students start talking and thinking about complex 
environmental, sociological, and other systemic 
issues. They start appreciating multiple perspectives 
rather than looking for a singular answer to problems 
posed to them. The in-class activities and field-trips 
help to broaden their vision of going beyond one 
particular discipline. 


Testimonies from students 

One of the alumni has said, “The design courses at 
IITGN enabled me to step outside my engineering 
approach of looking for a metric for assessing the 
world and instead learn how to appreciate and work 
with the grey areas around me.” 


Another student expressed, “I feel an exposure to 
such courses will help in bringing out a drastic 
change in the existing monotonous and routine 
coursework and will help students develop better 
understanding of their subjects.” 


Yet another student mentions, “I had the opportunity 
to try out different approaches to solve problems that 
arose while working on projects, such as trying out 
different materials. The experience taught me how 
insightful an issue can be when approached from a 
different perspective.” 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, we are confident that approaches such 
as role plays and classroom activities are effective for 
all students. Identifying, defining and understanding 
problems from a holistic perspective will bring in 

the much-needed changes in education whether in 
high school or higher studies. These activities also 
increase the students’ ability to think about possible 
solutions that are socially relevant and viable. 


Manasi Kanetkar is Associate Teaching Professor in Design 
and Co-coordinator of the Design and Innovation Centre, 
IITGN. She can be reached at 
<manasi.kanetkar@iitgn.ac.in>. 


Ambika Aiyadurai is Associate Professor with the 
department of Humanities and Social Sciences, IITGN she 
can be reached at <a.ambika@iitgn.ac.in>. 
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A. Lalitha 


AGAINST ALL ODDS 


Engineering woman power 


Mamata Pandya 


and tens of thousands of students, both boys and girls, who 

compete to gain places in the best of these. While the idea 
of a woman pursuing engineering is not uncommon today, the 
way had been paved by spunky pioneers who took on numerous 
challenges in a different time and circumstances. One of these 


Te there are hundreds of engineering colleges in India 


pioneers was A. Lalitha. 


Lalitha was born on 27 August 1919 in a middle-class Telugu 
family, one of seven siblings. Her father was an engineer and a fairly 
broad-minded person. However societal norms and expectations 
took precedence over his personal beliefs. Thus, as was the norm 

in those days, while Lalitha’s brothers were supported in pursuing 
higher studies, the girls in the family were educated only till the 
primary level, and then married off. Lalitha herself was married at 
the age of 15. But her father ensured that even in her new life she 


could continue to study till she completed class 10. 


Sadly Lalitha’s married life was short-lived. Her 
husband passed away when she was just 18 years 
old. She suddenly became a young widow with a 
four-month-old daughter, living in a society where 
widows were shunned and relegated to a life of 
isolation and austerity. This is where Lalitha’s fighting 
spirit led her to quietly start breaking the first of many 
barriers. 


She moved back to her father’s house with a strong 
resolve to study and get a professional degree so 

that she could become self-reliant in the future. Her 
father supported her decision, and Lalitha cleared the 
intermediate exam from Queen Mary’s College in 
Madras. This was the first step to moving ahead. 


At the time there were women who were studying 
medicine. But Lalitha felt that a career in medicine 
would not leave her sufficient time and attention for 
her young daughter, who was her priority. Living in 
a family of engineers, this was an option that came to 
her mind. At that time technical education was itself 
in a nascent stage in India, and the idea of women 
entering this field was unheard of. No institute was 
admitting women. Once again, her father Pappu 
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Images from “Roots and Wings”. 
Courtesy: Syamala Chenulu 


Subbarao helped to open a door for his daughter. 
He was a professor of electrical engineering in the 
College of Engineering (CEG) in Guindy, and he put 
up a special request to the then principal of CEG 

Dr KC Chacko, that his daughter be permitted to 
take up an engineering course. He also put forward 
the appeal to the Director of Public Instruction, RM 
Statham. Luckily, both these officials were forward 
thinking and were agreeable to opening admission 
for a woman for the first time in the history of CEG. 
Lalitha applied for the electrical engineering course. 


Thus Lalitha became the only girl in a college with 
hundreds of boys. But as accounts go, she never 

felt uncomfortable there. Accommodation in a 
separate hostel was arranged for her, while her 
daughter was looked after by her brother’s family; 
Lalitha visited her every weekend. While Lalitha was 
comfortable and happy in her classes, she missed 
having company in the hostel. Once again her father 
encouraged the authorities to open admissions for 
more women. In response to the advertisement two 
more women — Leelamma George and PK Thresia 
joined in the civil engineering course the following 
year. 


As per the government rule 
then, electrical engineers had 

to put in four years of academic 
work and one year of practical 
training before they could 
graduate. Lalitha completed her 
practical training with a one-year 
apprenticeship at the Jamalpur 
Railway Workshop; a major 
repair and overhaul facility. 


Lalitha received her Bachelor 
of Engineering degree in 1943. 
Although the other two were 
technically junior, the three 
women engineers graduated 
together. Interestingly, CEG’s 
degree certificate had to replace 
the word He with She for their 
first three women graduates! 


Attendees gather at the 1964 New York World's Fair during the First International 


Conference of Women Engineers and Scientists, hosted by the Society of Women 


Having already crossed several 
hurdles, Lalitha was ready to 
start a new phase of life as a 
professional. However she 
continued to give priority to her daughter Shyamala 
and looked for work opportunities which would 

not compromise her care. She accepted a job offer 
as an engineering assistant at the Central Standards 
Organisation of India in Shimla. This was suitable as 
she was able to live with her brother’s family which 
offered support and care to her daughter. After two 
years in this job, she moved to Chennai to work with 
her father. She helped him with his research which 
had led to several patents. This was intellectually 
stimulating, but financial pressures led Lalitha to 

find other work. She moved to Calcutta to work in 
the engineering department of Associated Electrical 
Industries. Once more her second brother and his 
family provided a home for her daughter. 


Dee Halladay. 


In her new job, Lalitha got the opportunity to put all 
her education to practice, and gained experience and 
expertise. She worked on large projects, including 
the upcoming Bhakra Nangal Dam, which was at that 
time the biggest dam in India. Her tasks included the 
designing of transmission lines, substation layouts, 
and protective gear. Her brilliance and abilities 
began to gain national and international attention. 


Lalitha continued to work with Associated Electrical 
Associates (later taken over by General Electric 
Company) until she retired in 1977. Throughout 


Engineers in June 1964. Left to right: A. Lalitha (Indian delegate), Joan Shubert, 
unknown Canadian delegate, N. Sainani (Canadian delegate of Indian origin), and 


Photo: °Walter P. Reuther Library, Wayne State University. 


her career Lalitha championed the cause of women 
in STEM careers. Her daughter Shyamala followed 

in her mother’s footsteps by studying science and 
maths, and making a career in teaching maths. In an 
interview her daughter summed up the essence of 
her mother’s work and life: “What | take from her 

life is her extreme patience towards people and the 
quality of doing instead of just talking. She believed 
that people come into your life for a reason and leave 
when the purpose is over.” 


Not long after retirement, Lalitha suffered from a 
brain aneurysm and passed away at the age of 60, 

in 1979. Today as many girls take up engineering as 
a career, most would not know about the grit and 
determination of a woman who helped pave the way. 
A. Lalitha — a young widow, dedicated single mother, 
a brilliant student, a path-breaking professional clad 
in asari, who did not need to wear power suits to 
break the glass ceiling. 


The author worked at the Centre for Environment 
Education in Ahmedabad for over three decades, where 
she was engaged in instructional design for educators and 
children. She is now an independent consultant, editor, 
writer, translator, storyteller and blogger. She can be 
reached at <mamata.pandya@gmail.com>. 
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Ashwin Prabhu, together with 
Nithya V and the rest of the team 
at Tulika, has created a new book 
on Mammallapuram or Mahabalipuram. The 
book introduces us to Mammallapuram by 
walking us through the place and telling us 
stories connected with its architecture and 
structure. It also raises important questions 
about the place of art in history. 


Ashwin looks at Mammallapuram not as an 
ancient place but as a friend. His high level of 
interest on the subject too comes across. These 
help in making the reader rise in love with both — 
Mammallapuram and sculpture art. 


Sculpted Stones - Mysteries of Mammallapuram 
By: Ashwin Prabhu 

Photographs: Nithya V 

Publisher: Tulika 

First published: 2023, India 

Price: Rs. 365/- 

ISBN: 978-81-960332-4-8 


Teacher Plus had a few questions for Ashwin after 
reading the book. 


MYSTERIES OF 
MAMALLAPURAM 


Ashwin Prabhu 


Teacher Plus: First of all — how did the book 
come about? How would you want it to be used / 
read? Did you discuss the idea / details / draft with 
children? 


Ashwin: Looking back, the groundwork for this book 
possibly happened over the several school trips to 
Mamallapuram | went on with the class 8 students, 
as their teacher in The School KFI, Chennai. | would 
ask students to pick one monument each, read a 
little about it, but more importantly visit it with their 
parents to experience it first-hand in a very physical 
sense, and then present it to their classmates as a 
docent (volunteer guide) when we would finally visit 
the place on our trip. And what | observed on these 
trips was that while some students had a head for 
facts and years and names of kings and thrived on 
this, most were somewhat put off when there was an 
undue emphasis on the ‘knowledge’ or informational 
aspects of the place. Conversely, it was the little 
observational details in the sculptures which caught 
their eye — the bend of a leg, the bulge in the eyes 
of a mouse, a line of mysterious grooves on a rock — 
and got them to engage with the historical artwork all 
around them in this seaside town. 


This really is the basis for this book — that first- 
hand observation, description, and imagination 
can be excellent entry-points for children to 
engage with history and art, and can 
lead them down a trail of exploratory 
learning. However, having said 
that, to get children to slow 
down and to patiently 

observe something requires 

a little bit of structure. 
This book illustrates 
how educators 

can provide that 
structure — an 
opening question, a 
little visual cue, a simple 
worksheet — all of these 
can help bring about 
attention and focus ina 
child. So, | can imagine 
the book being put 

to use in a variety of 
ways — perhaps as a 
field guide for parents 
and children, maybe 
as preparatory text 
for a teacher 
taking a group 

of students out 


to a site of historical interest, a storytelling aid for a 
heritage walk and so on. 


Children have very much been part of the creative 
process which has led to this book, though both 
they and | did not perhaps realize it when it was 
happening. Many of the questions posed in the book 
are those which were first raised by the children on 
the trips, the suggestion that this style of pedagogy 
could actually be a book came from a teacher 
colleague of mine, and the photographs for the 
book have been shot by a former student of mine. 
So, in many ways, this book has been a collective 
enterprise. 


Teacher Plus: Why did you opt for this format (size/ 
pages/images)? Why did you not go for fiction? Most 
of our children, today, are neither going to sculpt nor 
are they going to read the Mahabharat, so why talk 
about this art at all? 


Ashwin: To the question, “Why not fiction”, my 
response would be that this book is very mucha 
product of the teaching-learning processes practiced 
in a school setting. To that extent, the attempt has 
been to address the subject matter head-on, by 
putting the viewer in direct touch with the artwork, 

and so this work has taken this shape of a non- 
fiction book. 


| am not so sure about the part of 
the question which assumes that 
children are not going 
to sculpt or read the 
Mahabharata. Sure, not too 
many children are going to 
literally sculpt stone, 
but many are going 
to be involved 
in acts of artistic 
creation — writing, 
composing, designing, 
performing, and so on. 
And | think this art of 
stone sculpture from 
several centuries back 
has something timeless 
to convey to them in 
these contemporary 
times — to work 
slowly without 
succumbing 
to cravings 
for instant 
gratification, to 
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hone one’s individual skill without undue reliance 
on one’s tools, and finally to stay true to an artistic 
vision with all its grandeur and attention to detail. 
Similarly, maybe not too many children are going 

to engage with the Mahabharata as a direct reading 
exercise, but they are going to look around them and 
ask questions of the art, architecture, and culture of 
their land, and in that context, it will be valuable for 
them to know the literature from which all of this has 
derived inspiration. 


Teacher Plus: Can we talk about arts and history 
in the same breath? Or, can we talk about history 
without talking about arts? 


Ashwin: A lot of history which is going to be 
accessible to children in a tangible, visceral manner 
is the art, sculpture, and architecture of this land — 
the temples, the mosques, the churches, the forts, 
the performing art forms. So, at one level, talking 
about arts and history in the same breath to a child 
seems like a very natural and intuitive thing to do 
for a teacher. | would like to think that it is this 
physical heritage which provides us with the most 
effective entry point into the study of the subject. 
Pedagogically, this also means choosing ‘Contact’ 
over ‘Content’ and that | think is the approach we 
need to take to get more children to engage with the 
social sciences. As for talking about ‘history without 
the arts’, | do admit that there is a place and time for 
that, but that is probably best kept for a later stage of 
engagement once the child is ready and willing. 


Teacher Plus: Are our epics the crucial link to 
understand and learn about our history and arts? A 
link that we are slowly losing? 


xe 
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Ashwin: | see the 
epics as marvellous 
sociological mega- 
narratives with 
strands of history, 
religion, politics, 
culture, ethics, 

and philosophy 
embedded in 
them. To introduce 
children to the 
epics in a light, yet 
contextual manner 
is to open up the 
potential for a 
life-long journey 
of exploration for 
them. And so, the 
teacher in me will 
always vote for their 

use in the pedagogical process. In literature, there is 
the scope for both inward and outward looking, and 
both of these are equally valuable in education. As 
teachers, in presenting these epics to children, if we 
can creatively yet authentically show real linkages 
that exist with their lived experiences, then | think 
we have little to fear of losing our connections with 
the past. 


Teacher Plus: The text has a very clear tone. There 
is an absence of certainty, i.e., multiple options and 
doubts are conveyed. Also, not only is information 
overload absent but there is also a message 

that we do not have responses to all questions. 
How conscious was this? Has this got to do with 


pedagogy? 


Ashwin: Well, | think what helped set the tone for the 
book quite clearly was the fact that on certain aspects 
of Mamallapuram’s history and art at least, there is a 
lack of consensus amongst scholars and researchers. 
This multiplicity of theories then naturally forms the 
basis for the ‘mystery’ in the book and therefore the 
tentativeness in articulation. But, also pedagogically 
speaking, this was a conscious choice. By stating 
upfront that there are certain questions to which we 
don’t have answers yet, we immediately empower 
children to construct responses of their own fuelled 
by their own sense of imagination, while still guiding 
them to tread carefully and stay within the realm 

of historical possibility. Also, an insistence from 

the teacher that imagination cannot become a free 
flight of fantasy but has to be rooted in real-world 
observation and accurate description helps in making 
this a constructive exercise in critical thinking for the 
student. 


Teacher Plus: Continuing with pedagogy — would 

you want to elaborate on these statements from the 

book? 

e As teachers of history or art, we often lay 
emphasis on ‘knowledge’ and ‘technique’. 

But when we move away from this 
conventional approach, we can free 
children from the fear of being 
wrong. Inviting them to observe, 
ask questions and attempt to 

construct logical answers to 
their own questions can help 
them engage with 
the subject. 


e Art, however 
magnificent, 
when created, 
is never 
immortal. 

It needs the 

continuous 
respect, love 

and care of 
every subsequent 
generation for it 
to endure. And 
those working 
with young 
minds and 
hearts have a 
very special 
role to play in 
this effort. 


Ashwin: | think | have already touched on these 
statements from the book in some fashion during the 
course of this conversation, but I'll attempt to very 
briefly expand on these ideas. 


As teachers, we may have often noticed that history 
tends to get interpreted as a ‘bundle of names and 
facts’ and art as something which is ‘only for the 
skilled few’ by our students. The sub-text to this is 
of course the unfortunate notion amongst students 
that these subjects are not for everyone. | think it is 
vital that as teachers we are able to come up with 
engagement models for children in their formative 
years of learning which keep them ‘hooked’ to 

a subject without feeling inadequate. This book 
attempts to present one such approach for the 
intersection of history and art which makes the 
subject equally available to every child. 


Finally, on the note of ‘art however magnificent 
when created, is never immortal’, | think this is 

a significant message to communicate to young 
audiences in today’s world. Children are growing 

up in an age where very little is long-lived: self- 
destructing messages (and artworks!), ‘use and throw’ 
garments (and appliances!) and rapidly changing 
interests (and opinions!). In such an age, to recognize 
and appreciate ‘permanence’, especially when it is 
so rare becomes important. But at the same time, 

this ‘permanence’ cannot be taken for granted. This 
‘permanence’ in art at least has only been possible 
because of a multi-generational respect and care. 
And that is something our children need to recognize 
and value and carry forward. 
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COMMENT 


Beyond ABCs: 


Nurturing inclusivity in 
early education 


Swati Chaliha 


onoshree’s four-year-old child, Shouvik came ‘| love you’, ‘you are great’ in sign language. With 
B home with a bright face from kindergarten. a sparkle in his eyes, Shouvik used sign language to 
He was eager to share a novel experience show his mother — “My name is Shouvik and | am 
with her. The kindergarten had taught him and his feeling happy.” He excitedly used the sign language 
classmates how to communicate in sign language. He stickers, which he had received earlier in the day, to 
had learnt to communicate his name, feelings such help his mother learn and further went on to share 
as happiness, sadness, and anger, and messages like that sign language is important to communicate with 


the deaf. Bonoshree was left pleasantly amazed. 
She got curious and spent the evening with Shouvik 
trying to communicate in sign language. 


— Intrigued, Bonoshree checked 
{oJ e the term activity sheet that 
\ } is sent out to parents at the 
Pe. | onset of each term (one term 
@ in Shouvik’s kindergarten 
Si, 


9 x Ci comprised three months). 


Peace and justice was the 

term’s theme. She further learnt 
that the school had invited 
representatives from the deaf 
and dumb association in the 
city, to communicate with the 
kids and make them aware of 
the need for and importance of 
sign languages. 


S ” 


Another activity on 
similar lines that the 
kindergarten arranged 
for these four-year- 
olds was to blindfold 
them and make 
them use their other 
senses to recognize 
different objects. The 
underlying message 
was to help them build 
empathy and awareness 
about blindness. 
Images courtesy: Swati Chaliha 
(Al generated) 
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The kindergarten invited representatives from an 
organization that works towards enabling the 
visually disabled to educate the children on 
the concept of Braille. The children had the 
opportunity to observe and read books written 
in Braille and feel the tactile dots. They also 
engaged in a Braille sketching activity 

and created their names in Braille using 
playdough. 


During the storytelling sessions, the 
educators used books such as The 
Mermaid with no tail by Jessica Long and 
Listen: How Evelyn Glennie, a Deaf Girl, 
Changed Percussion by Shanon Stocker. 
The first picture book celebrates the life of 
Paralympic champion swimmer, Jessica 
Long who despite having amputated 

legs below the knee is one of the most 
decorated athletes. Shanon Stocker’s 
inspiring book narrates the true story of 
famous deaf percussionist Dame Evelyn 
Glennie. Evelyn played a couple of instruments 
from a tender age of eight. The loss of hearing 
didn’t inhibit her ability to perform. Although she 
couldn’t hear with her ear drums, she felt music 

in different parts of her body. These books were a 
message for the children on usage of our body parts 
in alternate ways. 


Imparting lessons on inclusion at an early age fosters 
empathy and acceptance of individual differences 
for growing children. Having the opportunity to 

get exposed to the concept of differences could 
encourage these children to embrace differences. 
Bonoshree felt extremely satisfied and content to 
have been able to provide her child an environment 
that nurtures this pertinent need to foster inclusivity. 


All this had her reflect on her knowledge and 
experience of inclusion as a child. She recalled that 
apart from watching news on Doordarshan with sign 
language interpretation and learning that it is for 
people with hearing disability, she had no exposure 
to these concepts during her school going years. 

She grew up in an environment which provided 

her limited understanding of physical and mental 
disabilities. Most of us probably give long stares 
when we encounter people with disabilities in public 
spaces. Although there is no intended harm, these 
stares surely do not make anyone with disability 
comfortable. A community to be kind towards 
people who express differently, needs to be aware of 
the differences and ways to make them feel at home 
in the community. 


Inclusion in schools serves everyone — students with 
disabilities, students who are typically developing, 
and educators. Educators need to be trained 

on strategies for accommodating students with 
disabilities and our education system needs to create 
an atmosphere where education is tailored to the 
students and their learning styles, enabling them to 
be free to learn whether they are typical or atypical. 


This experience was an eye-opener for Bonoshree. 
She is not sure if the activities planned by the 
kindergarten will help Shouvik be inclusive when 

he grows up, but these surely are welcome initial 
steps. When kids grow up to recognize that everyone 
has something to offer in the community, they are 
likely to build a world that is more tolerant and also 
encourage inclusivity. 


The author is a natural resource management professional 
with a focus on applied research in climate change 
adaptation and restoration governance. She is mother to 
a five-year-old and loves reading with her child at leisure. 
She can be reached at <swatichaliha@gmail.com>. 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SHELVES 


Complicating the Library 


Sujata Noronha 


e inhabit a complicated world. There 
is likely to be very little argument with 
this statement. So, it is not surprising or 


startling to recognize that the library space as a place 
is unlikely to be free of complications. Yet the word 
library continues to play out in images and contexts 
— probably sepia toned, of quiet contemplation, 
serene environs and ideas in texts that belong to the 
romantic period of literature. Rarely, if ever, does 
the word library conjure up a space of pop colour, 
noisy reverberations, play, pondering, disquiet, 
provocations, and tension. Yet, for over a hundred 

of our sister library educators in this country, we are 
nudging such complications — compelling ourselves 
and others to have big conversations in the library, 
to take risks and to reimagine what the potential 

for library work can enable. These risks include 
questioning the dominant narrative around idyllic 
childhoods, pushing back against the idea that the 
library is a place of only light fun and recreation as 
well as risks along the lines of questioning the very 
existence of libraries as reproducing knowledge 
streams that may be hegemonic, dominant, and 
oppressive to many people. These are not merely acts 
of resistance, which they are but are also some of the 
ways in which a library responds to complications it 
knows are out there in the world “... in the endless 
cycle from destruction to greatness, libraries have 
always recovered: it is in our nature to leave our own 
stamp on society.” (Pettegree, A., Weduwen, A. d., & 
Barrett, S, 2021). 


We need to reflect and act on the library as a place 
that responds to the complications of the world in 
order to be relevant and progressive. 


In 1931, SR Ranganathan bequeathed the ‘Five Laws 
of Library Science’ to the domain of library work. 
He recounts that the origins of these five statements 
were arrived at by intensely studying, applying, and 
reflecting on the activities of librarianship prevalent 
at the time. The time was the late 1920s, colonial 
India moving towards an independence movement, 
dominated, at least in the newly forming library 
sciences, mostly by upper caste men who were 
renowned scholars in the ‘sciences’. Was this too 
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a complicated time? It really depends on whose 
point of view, you choose to hold, but the reality is 
that there can hardly be a time in the Anthropocene 
that is not complicated. Yet, library work which 
was distilled almost a hundred years ago to a 
positivist frame — articulated simply and attractively 
in five statements, continues to be interpreted 
unimaginatively. The laws, written as five statements, 
exist for our interpretation and imagination. And, 
the space of children’s libraries, within schools 

and communities, has remarkable potential for 
complication if we agree to big conversations. 


The fifth law of library science states, ‘The library is 
a growing organism’ and for a long-time growth has 
been interpreted mostly in terms of the collection 
of library materials — numbers, varieties, relevance, 
form and such — and to some extent, space and staff 
are also elements of growth in the interpretation of 
the fifth law. But in a world that is rapidly shifting, 
merely relying on ‘countable’ items cannot be 
considered growth for the library. Ranganathan 
writes, “Unlike the other four laws, the fifth law 
invites our attention to the fact that the library as 

an Institution has all the attributes of a growing 
organism. A growing organism takes in new matter, 
casts of old matter, changes in size and takes on new 
shapes and forms” (S R Ranganathan, 1931) 


Tired by Langston Hughes 


! am so tired of waiting 

aren’t you, 
For the world to become good 
And beautiful and kind? 
Let us take a knife 
And cut the world in two — 
And see what the worms are eating 

At the rind 


The library as a responsive organism demands that 
we ‘bring in’ new matter not always in physical ways 
but in our attitudes, conversations, and attempts to 
meet the complications of our time. This is a time for 
reconsideration of who holds power in the library, 
what we have privileged as knowledge, whom we 


Photos courtesy: Bookworm, Goa 
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have elevated, whose voices we are reproducing, 
what do we imagine is a real childhood versus a 
‘romantic’ one, and what spaces do we want to 
attempt to create — to enable a new, more just order. 


Many of us are socialized around touch as an act 

of love, rarely questioning the very condition upon 
which human survival depends from birth — yet work 
in the library with diverse groups of children showed 
me how extremely contentious this can be and how 
ill-prepared | was in the early years of my practice. 
The tension around hand-holding for example, in 

a circle game alerted me to the politics of touch 

that very young children learn from socialization. 
Children were not able to articulate the why but they 
knew the how and their hesitancy to touch enabled 
me to recognize the importance of talking about 
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touch. | was at the time, not fully able to address 

this but | began by looking at my collection and had 
many wonderful affirming conversations using Why 
Are You Afraid to Hold My Hand by Sheila Dhir 
(Tulika, 1999) as a starting point that extended and 
includes Friends in School by Jhoopka Subhadra from 
Untold School Stories (Mango, DC Books, 2008) and 
other texts. 


This kind of a re-imagination while not easy and 
comfortable is still possible in the library, irrespective 
of one’s own socio location but mindful of one’s 
privileges because the very identity of the library rests 
on the premise of inclusivity, openness, freedom, and 
equality. But each of those principles demands from 
us, the educators in that space, an examination and 
re imagination. 
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In the past few months, we have witnessed through 
media and for scores of people through direct 
oppressive acts of violence — inhuman actions. 

Do we continue to then only exhibit and promote 
romantic stories in the library and a space that is 
silent? Can we begin to be brave and create spaces 
to talk about social orders, who have voice, whose 
stories are shared and from what point of view? Can 
our collections begin to include non-dominant voices 
and formats and can we open ourselves to preparing 
for a brave new world? 


In our practice we are repeatedly shown how 
ready children are to receive and enquire about 
complications and also how unprepared we are 
to face these. Often, when left to our own lines 
of planning in the library, we may unconsciously 
select topics and texts that stay far away from 

the complications of life around us. But children 
live in the real world and are very aware of these 
complications and often have questions about 
them. The library could well be that space of that 
imagination. It took a 13-year-old child’s question 
about ‘Falistine’ to open up many other questions 
in a small circle at the library and a consequent 
planning and offering on ‘Understanding Palestine 
through literature and poetry’. 


Some other simple passive ways may be researching, 
sourcing, and sharing — media to watch — news 
clippings on notice/display boards that tell the same 
story from different points of view — links to podcasts 
and talk-shows that question dominant paradigms, 
printing out memes that may sharply remind us about 
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matters at hand, and include humour and satire as 
powerful tools of resistance and questioning. 


Some simple active ways may be 


e Inviting persons who are keen to talk about 
matters of importance and creating a space for 
dialogue. 


e Making a list of texts that could be read or put on 
the library wish list for the immediate future. 


e Inviting children to make posters that 
communicate their feelings and positions and 
having a poster wall exhibition in a visible space. 


e Responding to poetry that evokes a response in 
art that can be displayed. 


Some engaged ways for the educator may be skilling 
yourself on how to begin and plan for ‘risky’ and 

big conversations through reading other practitioner 
blogs and reports, attending ongoing professional 
development workshops, or just talking and reaching 
out to fellow practitioners in the community. 


Presently, library spaces for children are attempting 
to include diverse books and experiences that 
accommodate the rich, cultural habitus of our 
people, but too often these texts represent 
uncomplicated lives and are almost fearful of 
unbalancing a long-held hegemony on what children 
must read and engage with. At the same time, 

the world around our children is exploding with 
messages, information, and experiences that no 
one is prepared for. Can the library continue to be 
a refuge and a place of resistance — one that is also 


seeking answers and hope in our openness to explore 
these complications? 


S.R Ranganathan, when explaining the Fifth Law 
concludes the chapter by writing, “...What further 
stages of evolution are in store for this growing 
organism — the LIBRARY — we can only wait and 
see.” (S R Ranganathan, 1931). In the first century of 
public libraries (around the 1880s) those who entered 
the library, “did share one vital characteristic, in that 
they were by and large aspirational: the library was 
an instrument of social or personal improvement.” 
(Pettegree, A., Weduwen, A. d., & Barrett, S, 2021). 
We must, then, move towards that what we find 
difficult and unsettling, in order to be relevant to 
readers and the library as we move into another year 
of library work. We need to be responsive organisms. 


Window by Naomi Shihab Nye 


Hope makes itself everyday 
springs up from the tiniest places 
No one gives it to us 
we just notice it 
quiet in the small moment 
The 2-year-old 
“kissing the window” he said 
because someone he loved 
was out there. 
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Why should schools be 
good neighbours? 


Seetha Anand Vaidyam 


"More and more clearly, every day out of biology, anthropology, sociology, history, economic analysis, 
psychological insight, plain human decency and common sense, the necessary mandate of survival that we shall 
love all our neighbours as we do ourselves, is confirmed and being reaffirmed." 

— Martin Luther King Jr. 


Imagine the following visual wherein a school bus with students crosses a slum twice every day. Huts in the 
slum are in a pathetic condition, children are loitering around without appropriate clothes or footwear, streets are 
unclean, the stench from the garbage is offensive... 


Inside the bus, students are happily chatting, 
7 al discussing movies, or the latest games on 
W>. their gadgets, and some studious ones may 
: even be discussing subjects and homework. 
Analyze this. Is this acceptable? But this is 


what happens around us, isn't it? Have we 
normalized the inhumane? 


The above is just one example. If not a 

slum, it could be a garbage dumpyard or an 
abandoned lake with overgrowth or inflow of 
toxins. It could just be chaotic traffic, causing 
hardships to pedestrians, or a disorganized 
street market making the surroundings messy. 
The scenes may vary but students witness 
them every day, with apathy, and in the 

long run become numb to these challenging 
situations. Situations that are opportunities to 
intervene and offer solutions. 


This is an example of how apathy gradually 
sets in and the sense of empathy is lost. This is 
a personal loss for students, (who later in life 
have difficulties in interpersonal skills, who 
become cynical and skeptical without much 
hope about good life around them) as well as 
a loss to the society - loss of caring individuals. 
Should schools teach them to interact with 
their surroundings? Should students be nudged 
to act proactively when they see a problem? 
Should students respond to a challenge by 

5 finding a solution and not turning a blind eye 
Children involved in edible gardening project initiated by and a deaf ear? 

Ananda Foundation 


Photos courtesy: Ananda Foundation for 
Holistic and Healthy Learning and Living 
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Students of SLN school in BJR Nagar Basti involved in a project initiated by Ananda 
Foundation on Lake cleaning and Awareness creation for environmental protection. 


Emotional intelligence is considered a key factor 
contributing to the success of a person. How do we 
help students acquire EQ? Isn't being sensitive to 
the needs of those around us a major step towards 
emotional intelligence? A neighbourhood is an 
opportunity to showcase the learning that students 
acquire from the school to provide solutions. Will 
such students of the school not become its brand 
ambassadors bringing it laurels? 


But then is not the curriculum time-consuming and 
isn't faring well in exams most important? If yes, 
how can students and teachers find time to indulge 
in socially relevant actions? Well, learning need not 
be only from textbooks and workbooks. Experiences 
are significant teachers. Especially, opportunities of 
working together as a team to solve a problem or 

to make a place or situation better would provide 
lifelong lessons and enrich the mental and emotional 
states and the will power of the students, something 


no amount of textual or rote learning can hope to 
achieve. 


Schools impart education. An oft forgotten point is 
that education goes beyond mere academics. If the 
true objectives of education are to be met, it needs to 
be relevant. Otherwise, it just remains a theory that 
has no practical value. Relevance helps students see 
the value of what is being taught in their classrooms. 


Relevant education equips students to apply what 
they have learnt to real life situations. What logic 
does it follow to learn about countries and lands far 
away, about the galaxy and outer space while staying 
in unhealthily, polluted surroundings? Being a good 
neighbour is actually in the interest of the students 
who get to implement what they have learnt already 
and to further their learning through the challenges 
that may arise out of the implementation process. 
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Be the change you want to see 

There is an old Chinese proverb which says, ‘Instead 
of cursing the darkness, light a candle’. Whose duty 
is it to light the candle? Everyone's responsibility 
eventually becomes no one's duty! Isn't it the work 
of the government? Isn't it the job of the affluent to 
contribute to the betterment of the not so privileged? 
Is adulthood the time to work for social causes? 
Passing the buck and expecting someone else to 

do the work, to bring in the change is, in a way, 
escapism. Waiting for the right time and opportunity 
is akin to procrastination. Ownership, taking an 
action out of concern, working towards betterment, 
daring to begin work with the resources at hand 

and working hard to improve — are all qualities of a 
leader, of changemakers and positive people. Like 
Regina Brett, the American author, inspirational 
speaker and columnist says — "We want someone 
else to act. But miracles aren't what other people 
do. They’re what each of us does. They’re what 
happens when ordinary people take extraordinary 
action. To be a miracle doesn't mean you have to 
tackle problems across the globe. It means making 

a difference in your own living room, cubicle, 
neighborhood, community." 


Community building 

A school has students from various backgrounds. 
Parents may follow different professions. As 
individuals it may not be easy to work towards a 
cause but sensitized students can get their parents 
to bring in the expertise of their relevant fields. 
This way a caring and conscious community can 
be created. Schools can thus be catalysts to change 
at least a section of society from being apathetic to 
empathetic. 


Life lessons 

Change is never easy. Sometimes solutions will 

not work. A plan B or C or many options need 

to be tried. Challenges may be physical such 

as finding a viable alternative to diverting toxic 
inflows into the ground or lake. They could also be 
psychological, such as resistance by a section in the 
neighbourhood to change. However, through these 
discussions and deliberations between students 
and teachers’ lessons of not giving up, of standing 
up to challenges are learnt. Such learning is only 
possible when practical projects are carried out. 
Presence of mind, perseverance, patience, public 
relations, communication skills and a host of other 
skills and healthy qualities can be acquired when 

a school involves its students in projects in the 
neighbourhood. 


Co-curricular not extra-curricular 

By being involved in good neighbourly projects 
students learn so much that these projects need to 
be counted as co-curricular work and not extra- 
curricular or something that is done only as a hobby. 
Subject learning can be interwoven with these 
projects. 


The author is the founder trustee of Ananda Foundation 
for Holistic & Healthy Learning and Living, Educational 
Consultant, Remedial Therapy, and the author of Amazon 
Best Seller ‘Parenting Manual — a handbook for teachers 
and parents of children from 0 to 7 years' and '"Good" 
Food — a guide to healthy cooking and eating’. She can be 
reached at <anandseetha@gmail.com>. 
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Note: We would like to inform our readers that the 
article, ‘A community’s struggle for dignity’, which was 
published in the January 2024 issue of Teacher Plus has 
been written by Sawni, Sanjhali, and Tasveer, and not 
by Anjali Noronha as the design may seem to suggest. 


Erratum: |n the article “Savitribai Phule and Fatima 
Sheikh: pioneers of Indian education” published in the 
January 2024 issue of Teacher Plus, the year she started 
the school in Bhidewada was wrongly published as 1948. 
The year should have been 1848. We regret the error. 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNER: THE STUDENT 


IT’S EASY TO TEACH IN SET WAYS BUT STUDENTS OFTEN OPEN UP 
The banyan’s roots are very strong! THE BANYAN 
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NEW WAYS OF LEARNING 


AND | AM REMINDED THAT 
TO BE A TEACHER 


They really 
are very strong! 
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| ALSO HAVE TO BE A STUDENT. 


Oramya sriram thetapstories.com 


NOTES FROM A TEACHER BNO Gi 


Nimesh Ved and Anshumalika 


e have written about our journey with books in our 
WV <siee in the July 2020 and February 2022 issues of 

Teacher Plus. In this article, the final in the series, we 
move beyond the rooms and walls. We look at ourselves. 


a —_—— 
The only way to grow is by looking inwards 
— Tim Noonan 
y 4 
We sensed the need to visit and observe other book places 
to broaden our horizons. Things fell in place and we 
secured a membership of the library at the Central 
Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies (CIHTS) at 
Sarnath. To say that this library is different 
from the book room in our school is an 
understatement; be it the objectives, the 
collection it houses, systems in place, 
or the aesthetics. A love for books, 
however, is common to both 
spaces and this has enabled 
us to learn from the practices 
at the library and strive to 
bring in improvements in 
our book room. 


| 


Besides books on 
philosophy and religion, 
the library has a rich 
collection on travel 
and literature. The 
manuscripts brought 
from Tibet had us in 
awe while the scanners 
of different ages, stored 
long after they had 
stopped scanning, left 
us amused. During one 
of the initial visits, a 
notice got us thinking, 
“Please do not put 

the books back on the 
rack”! As our visits 
increased so did our 
conversations with 

the people there, and 


Photo courtesy: pexels.com 
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like it does at many places, tea helped fuel these 
conversations. We visit the place every month and 
also borrow books. 


Bad libraries build collections, good libraries 
build services, great libraries build communities 


— R. David Lankes 


Similarly, every other month, we visit a bookstore 

in town. Here we get to see, touch, and smell books 
that have been recently published. We also come 
across books, published earlier, that we had no idea 
of. Books on arts and our country take significant 
space on the shelves. And we bump into people who 
read these books. Here too, the boat of conversations 
sails happily on the river of books. Especially with 
the owner who is a store-house of stories on books 
and people! 


Repeated visits to these places and an occasional 
visit to bookstores at Allahabad have not only had us 
learn about books, talk about them, and read them; 
they have also helped us make friends. Friends who 
love books. 


We have also begun to review books, together. One 
of us is closer to Hindi and the other to English. We 
try to access these books in both these languages. By 
the time we reach the final draft of the review we can 
sense our language skills smiling at us. The process 
which entails reading alone, reading together, re- 
reading, agreeing, disagreeing, and discussing these 
children’s books has been an invigorating one. 
Discussions on these books many a time veer to our 
conversations with children; they help us look afresh 
at some of these conversations. 


Books have also made us more adventurous. We had 
been investing time, during the language classes, 
with books from the book room. Some time ago we 
decided to go a step ahead and make these books a 
part of the curriculum. This made them a part of the 
examinations as well! This warranted both us and 
the children to venture out of our comfort zones. 
Generous doses of course corrections came in as 

we planned and implemented the shift. Today we 
realize that this journey has helped us shift our focus 
from analyzing children’s performance to ours. Our 
questions too have changed: Which activities (at 

the book room) are more effective? Which books 
interest children more? How should we shape our 
book room? And, of course, what changes we need 
to bring in ourselves? We are now able to assess 
ourselves better. 


Use reading-aloud time as bonding time, as time 
when no phones are being checked, when the 
distractions of the world are put aside 


— Neil Gaiman 


When it comes to activities that we take up with 
colleagues at schools, language sessions take the 
cake. These sessions, in English and Hindi, are 
planned based on the school’s needs. They include 
loud reading and deliberations on the topic. What 
we read and deliberate on is selected after giving 
ample thought. The idea, at the end of the day, is 

to enable colleagues to engage more meaningfully 
with children. Poetry and discussions on gender and 
sexuality too have gotten a boost from books. 


There have been challenges and frustrations as well. 
New colleagues joined the school, and by reason 
of their teaching languages, became a part of the 
book room. They came from schools that teach 
languages in a relatively conventional fashion. The 
activities at the book room, during their initial days, 
many a time, left them flummoxed and bewildered. 
Engaging them, one step at a time, has slowly but 
surely, encouraged them to bring in a shift in their 
thinking and actions. At the same time, some of their 
questions have helped us identify and plug gaps in 
our actions. 


Stock taking and maintenance of records have 
brought in more than a few moments of frustration. 
We have been able to involve children in some steps. 
The entire process however has taken significantly 
more time than we envisaged and questions, to 
which we are yet to find satisfactory answers, still 
confront us. However, when the excel files begin to 
get stubborn and make our lives difficult, we get back 
to the books! 


We have also written about our journey with books, 
including this article. This has had us revisit our 
actions with a magnifying lens and on more than 

a few occasions left us pleasantly surprised. When 
things fall in place it feels good. More about this 
some other day. 


We write to taste life twice, in the moment and 
in retrospect 


— Anats Nin 
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